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EDITORIAL 


MID-CENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 


California at long last is undertaking seriously to plan for its participation in 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on Education that is called for late 
next year. The preparatory California State Conference has been set for the 
last week in September 1955. 

Governor Goodwin J. Knight has named as Chairman of the State Planning 
Committee the prominent San Francisco attorney, Gardner Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson is thoroughly familiar with educational problems. He has been 
chairman of the Education Committee of the Assembly of the California State 
Legislature, and over the years has drafted substantial amounts of the educa- 
tional legislation that now forms California’s Education Code. In his capacity 
as legal counsel for the California Teachers Association he recently received at- 
tention for successfully defending a Bay Area teacher against subversive charges 
by a radio commentator. : 

The main problems to which Californians will direct their attention in the 
State Conference are the same as those around which the White House Confer- 
ence will be organized. 


1. What should our schools accomplish ? 
2. In what ways can we organize our school systems more efficiently and 
economically ? 
What are our school building needs? 
How can we get enough good teachers—and keep them ? 
. How can we finance our schools—build and operate them ? 
6. How can we obtain a continuing public interest in education ? 


Since time is of the essence: all individuals and groups especially educators 
should take the initiative to make their views on these problems known to those 
engaged in the planning of the State Conference, All relevant facts and opinions 
should be made available for the State meeting so that our delegates to the na- 
tional conference can exercise vigorous leadership. California will be repre- 
sented at the White House Conference by approximately 100 delegates, two- 
thirds laymen and one-third educators, a ratio that has been established also for 
State planning. 

The quality of the California delegation must be high. But fully as important 
will be the extent to which it is aware of the grass roots thinking of the citizens 
and the educators of this State on the crucial problems facing education. 

The problems of secondary education today are among the most critical 
in America. They must receive adequate attention in these important confer- 
ences. Each and every secondary teacher and administrator should work actively 
between now and September to make certain that the problems of secondary 
education are brought to the great forum of public discussion that the conference 
affords. 

Seldom have we had such opportunity to call to public attention the tremen- 
dous achievement and contribution of the American secondary school and to 
the needs that must be met if we are to continue to advance. R.N.B. 





New Approaches to Old Problems: Teacher 


Shortage in Science and Mathematics 
By HENRY CHAUNCEY 





Can small high schools afford to provide sufficient courses in ele- 
mentary and advanced science and mathematics? Can the nation af- 
ford to have them fail to do so? The critical shortage of scientifically 
trained personnel in this nation becomes even more serious when. note 
is taken of the dwindling supply of teachers of science and mathematics. 
Henry Chauncey makes some bold proposals for solving this problem. 
In his key position as President of the Educational Testing Service, 
he has for a number of years now been exercising educational leader- 
ship of a high order. This provocative statement is but an example. 
The article is a condensation of the Introductory Section of Dr. 
Chauncey’s 1953—54 Annual Report to the Board of Trustees of the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 





There is no question but that our safety as a nation depends on our 
margin of scientific and technological superiority over the U.S.S.R.—not 
only at present and in the near future, but throughout the next twenty, 
thirty, even fifty years. Manifestly, if we are to maintain a technological 
advantage throughout this entire period, our educational system must pro- 
duce a large number of very able scientists and engineers. Yet the future 
of America depends also on the leadership available in government, busi- 
ness, and the professions. If we are able to produce more scientists without 
making undue inroads upon other important specialized fields, we must 
make fuller use of our raw intellectual resources than we have made in 
the past. 

There is considerable evidence that the Soviet Union is training more 
scientists and-engineers than we are—perhaps twice as many scientists and 
two-and-a-half times as many engineers. The day has passed when we 
could reassure ourselves that this superiority in numbers was being achieved 
at the expense of quality. To enter a Russian university, for example, the 
student must now pass examinations in as many as three foreign languages, 
advanced mathematics, physics, and chemistry, in addition to Russian lan- 
guage, literature, and history. Engineering training now lasts five to five- 
and-a-half years and is based on about 5,000 hours of instruction. 

It is dangerous to underestimate these technological efforts. Twelve 
percent of Russia's total budget in 1953 was spent on education. (Compare 
this with the 3 percent of our national income that we spend!) There are 
33 universities and 887 higher educational establishments for training tech- 
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nologists, with nearly 150,000 graduates a year. The prestige of engineer- 
ing and science has been deliberately built up to immense proportions. As 
President Eric Ashby of Queens University, Belfast, has pointed out in a 
recent article: “Newspaper headlines go to scientists, not to film stars, 
or football players, or thugs . . . The heroes of schoolboy stories are not 
spies or detectives but engineers or scientists.” 

In contrast with such concerted efforts on the part of the U.S.S.R. the 
number of engineering graduates in the United States declined from 52,000 
in 1949-50 to 19,000 in 1953-54. The number of graduates in chemistry 
dropped from 11,000 in 1949-50 to less than 5,000 in 1953-54. In other 
fields, such as physics, there have been comparable declines. Although en- 
rollments in engineering have recently begun to rise, we will still be gradu- 
ating only 34,000 engineers a year by 1957. 

The situation is even worse at the graduate level. We are down to an 
all-time low with respect to graduate students in science. In addition, there 
has been a severe tightening up in the draft policy regarding such students. 
The Scientific Manpower Commission estimates that since May 1953 about 
three thousand science students have been withdrawn from graduate work 
and assigned to military service. 

It becomes increasingly urgent to recognize that as a nation we have 
tended to be highly prodigal of all our intellectual resources. Less than half 
of those equal in ability to the average college graduate now enter college, 
and only about a third actually graduate from college. Even among the top 
2 percent of our high school graduates, only two-thirds are now going all 
the way through college. The manpower resources we fail to develop may 
cost us our survival. What can we do to prevent this waste? 


Use of Tests in Conserving Our Intellectual Resources 


When we hear that the number of able youngsters who do not go to 
college is larger than the number who do go, we tend to assume that the 
reasons involved are mainly financial. While it is true that the financial 
barrier is the crucial one in many instances, this is not the whole story, by 
any means. For example, a study by the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education published in 1952 indicates that among the high school gradu- 
ates who rank among the ablest 25 percent of their age group, only one- 
third of those who fail to go on to college are prevented from doing so 
solely by lack of funds. Among the rest, half are simply not interested in 
continuing their education, while the other half prefer non-college forms 
of training, such as nursing, business, mechanics, and so on. 

The sort of psychological climate in which it is taken for granted that 
the able boy or girl will naturally go on to college is absent in many homes. 
Youngsters from such families are very likely to underestimate both their 
own capabilities and the importance of a college education. In cases like 
these, the most effective thing we can do is probably to make known to the 
student and his family the true facts regarding his potentialities. 

A scholastic aptitude test administered to the top 15 percent of stu- 
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dents in all the high schools of the country, with considerable kudos and 
publicity accorded within the local community to those who show them- 
selves to be of very superior capabilities—say, the top 5 percent—would 
help a great deal in encouraging the very able individual to think in terms 
of going to college. The effect on his parents would probably be even 
stronger. The effect would, of course, be still more marked if financial 
assistance were made available where needed. Much could probably be 
accomplished in this direction by circulating to service organizations and 
business and industrial firms in the community the names of the most prom- 
ising students in need of help. 

Such a testing program in the twelfth grade, which might be part of 
an industry- or government-sponsored national scholarship program, would 
no doubt help to reduce much of the talent waste that now occurs. But it 
would not furnish a complete solution, by any means. The identification of 
talented young people, and particularly those from poorer homes, cannot 
be safely delayed until the end of the high school period. By that time, 
a number have already left school, while others have been enrolled for two 
or three years in various terminal curricula, rather than college preparatory 
courses. But most serious of all, by the time of high school graduation 
many of these youngsters have been appreciably handicapped by the lack 
of stimulation in their home environment, as shown both in their test per- 
formance and in their later academic work. 

In other words, what we measure at any given stage of a student's prog- 
ress is developed talent. What is useful at any given stage, and what :fur- 
ther progress depends upon, is developed talent. If talent is inadequately 
developed it becomes lost for all practical purposes. Talent is unlike gold 
which if not mined today is just as valuable tomorrow, but rather like a 
plant that must be carefully tended from the start. Set in barren soil, it 
becomes stunted and can never achieve full growth. 

To improve our future leadership in all areas, we must increase our 
supply of developed talent. Perhaps the most effective step that can be 
taken toward this end is to institute a systematic testing program in every 
school. This program should begin early—preferably in the fifth or sixth 
grade, or sooner—and must begin no later than the eighth or ninth grade, 
in order to identify talented youth before unfavorable circumstances have 
diminished their capacity to profit from more advanced schooling. 

Using the results from successive test administrations, we can not only 
encourage talented youth to train for specialized careers, but also guide 
them wisely in their choice of college and area of specialization. In addi- 
tion, the test results can help us pace the training of superior students at a 
more appropriate tempo than that which prevails under the present lockstep. 
Recently completed research studies reveal that accelerated educational 
progress is not detrimental to the all-round development of superior young- 
sters (as has been erroneously believed), but is rather to their advantage. 
Considering that the pace of instruction in elementary and high school, 
and even in college, is by no means suited to our best minds, it would seem 
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that the judicious acceleration of superior students ought to be seriously 
considered. 


Urgent Need for Greater Educational Efficiency 


Granted now that available tests make it possible to ascertain what kind 
of education is best suited to a student’s abilities, what assurance have we 
that the student will actually receive appropriate education of high quality ? 
This is really a double-barreled question. Whether the student enrolls in 
appropriate courses of study depends on how well he is guided. Whether 
the student receives instruction of high quality in whatever course of study 
he elects depends on how well he is taught. It is a very sobering thought to 
realize that the pressures under which the schools are now operating reduce 
the chances that the typical pupil will get either good guidance or good 
teaching. 

During the next five years alone, 250,000 new elementary and second- 
ary teachers will be needed. Considering that there is already a shortage 
of seventy or eighty thousand teachers (not counting the 65,000 vacancies 
now filled by teachers with emergency certificates), it seems most unlikely 
that the supply will be within hailing distance of the demand. In terms of 
physical facilities, too, it seems unlikely that the school building program 
will be able to catch up with the need. In many communities it is already 
the case, and in many more it will shortly be the case, that the schools must 
operate with overcrowded classrooms and overloaded and none-too-ex- 
perienced teachers. It seems evident that short of a drastic improvement 
in the efficiency of the entire educational process, the mounting enrollments 
that lie ahead, coupled with the shortage of physical and instructional fa- 
cilities, will almost inevitably lead to a deterioration in educational quality. 

Consider, for example, the matter of science teaching in the secondary 
schools. In a recent speech, Lenox R. Lohr, President of Chicago’s Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, pointed out that only 4 percent of Chicago’s 
high school students are studying physics, and no more than 1.5 percent 
are studying solid geometry. He commented that “uninspired and inept 
instruction have too frequently made these all-important subjects a night- 
mare for the student.” 

If this can be said of instruction in a city like Chicago, what can be 
said of the mathematics and science instruction in a small school in a poor 
community ? 

And if this is the situation now, what is to be expected when the pres- 
ent shortage of science teachers has grown as acute as it is destined to be- 
come? The present annual need for new science teachers is over 7,000, and 
will soon approach 10,000. The maximum potential supply, however, is 
only 5,000 a-year, and only a fraction of this total—half at best, from past 
indications—will actually enter teaching. 

The need for good high school science courses is obvious. Perhaps less 
obvious, but nonetheless urgent, is the need to provide a solid grounding 
in mathematics for our future scientists and engineers. Inadequate instruc- 
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tion in high school mathematics now prevents many students from even 
attempting to study engineering or science in college. 

Appropriate mathematics training for the ablest students requires the 
availability of a full complement of advanced mathematics courses—solid 
geometry, spherical trigonometry, etc. Yet, because only a small proportion 
of students have the ability to profit from such courses in high schools, the 
total ‘‘market”’ for a particular mathematics course in a particular school 
in any given year will inevitably be small. After all, half of the nation’s 
high schools have enrollments of 200 students or less. When all is said and 
done, how many small schools can reasonably be expected to give a special 
course in solid geometry, say, or advanced algebra, for the three or four 
students who are likely to want it in a given year? For that matter, how 
many small schools can be expected to offer a full array of science courses 
each year? 

The answer would seem to be that for courses like these a small school, 
and even a larger one, should not be forced to depend on its own resources. 

It would seem to be quite feasible to prepare and pretest sound-film 
courses in various high school science and mathematics subjects at some 
central point, drawing on the best teaching skills available. Still better, to 
develop complete, integrated courses—furnishing schools not only with 
sound films but also with suitable workbooks, supplementary readings, 
laboratory experiment kits, and weekly and monthly tests. And it might be 
feasible to institute a correspondence-school type of arrangement for grad- 
ing the completed exercises and helping the student with his particular 
points of difficulty. 

On the basis of findings from research studies over the past thirty-five 
years concerning the educational effectiveness of motion pictures, radio, 
and television, there is excellent reason to believe that sound films of high 
quality, together with correlated workbooks, kits, self-administering tests, 
and such, could be successfully used to teach science and mathematics to 
students in schools that are understaffed in these subjects. 

As a still more exciting possibility, it might even prove feasible to tele- 
vise the lessons, thus reaching individuals who have dropped out of school 
prematurely. A combination of televised lessons and correspondence pro- 
visions would seem, in fact an ideal arrangement for helping such people to 
up-grade their skills, and perhaps even to qualify for college entrance with 
advanced standing. 


“New Occasions Teach New Duties’ 


In considering the use of films, and similar devices for dealing with the 
problems engendered by the teacher shortage, it seems to me that it would 
be unfortunate to regard these merely as stop-gap emergency measures. 

The effective use of instructional films would make possible a tremen- 
dous enrichment of educational offerings. Many high schools, for example, 
must now dispense with certain science courses altogether. (A recent U.S. 
Office of Education survey of 755 high schools found that about half were 
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not offering chemistry at all, and an equal number were not offering phys- 
ics.) Similarly, very few schools, as indicated earlier, can offer such 
courses as solid geometry or spherical trigonometry each year, if at all. 
Calculus courses in high school are now virtually unknown, although per- 
fectly feasible if instructional films are used. 

The use of instructional films holds tremendous possibilities at the 
elementary level also. For example, anywhere from a fifth to three-fifths 
of the teacher’s time is now expended upon simple “housekeeping”’ chores, 
such as taking roll call, posting lessons, correcting tests. Given the services 
of a teacher's aide, the teacher might handle a class of forty-five students 
more effectively than she now handles a class of thirty without such help. 

But the use of teachers’ aides is only part of the answer. There are 
actually three kinds of functions which the teacher performs: the “house- 
keeping’ function; the function of imparting knowledge and skill to stu- 
dents; and the function of individualizing instruction, guiding students, 
encouraging and stimulating them. Now, just as the “housekeeping” func- 
tion can be taken over by a teacher's aide, so the function of imparting facts 
and concepts and developing skills can be taken over by sound films and 
similar devices. It is only in the teacher's third, or “individualizing-guiding- 
inspiring’ function that she is irreplaceable. With good teachers in short 
supply, it would seem the better part of wisdom to reorganize the teacher’s 
job so as to utilize her time for doing the things she alone can do, and to give 
over to other persons or instrumentalities those functions which can be per- 
formed equally well without her. 





Teaching Chinese in High School 


By ERWIN E. GORDON 





Especially since World War II, the Orient has loomed larger and 
larger on the horizon of world prominence. The introduction of an 
Oriental language into the high school curriculum in San Francisco 
reflects this trend. Especially interesting is the direct approach to lan- 
guage instruction illustrated in this article, a method that has been 
recommended increasingly in ALL language instruction. Dr. Gordon 
is a teacher of music and language in Abraham Lincoln High School, 
San Francisco. He received the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of California, Berkeley, in 1954. 





While curriculums are continually modified to meet the needs of stu- 
dents and society, none seem to have included opportunities for students in 
United States public high schools to have direct experience with Oriental 
languages. The California State Department of Education gave recogni- 
tion to this need in 1943 when it published the following :* 


“America’s participation in the war (World War II) has brought an 
immediate response from the language departments of the universities. 
Many courses, including those in Oriental Languages have been inten- 
sified to provide more thorough training in less time. However, lan- 
guage training should begin in the schools. If we in California do our 
share in providing men and women who have mastered Chinese, Japa- 
nese or Russian, the languages of our nearest neighbors across the seas, 
we must give them the opportunity of studying these languages in high 
school. Only in this way can we produce any who are well enough 
equipped after their graduation from college so that they may then go 
on to specialized jobs in which the languages are of fundamental im- 
portance . . . In view of the strategic situation of the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the Orient, this Subcommittee recommends that 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian be introduced into a number of selected 
high schools and junior colleges. In each large population center there 
should be close articulation between these courses and intermediate 
courses on the college level.” 


Again, in 1950, the California State Department of Education sug- 
gested “Some Tentative Proposals Toward Formulating a Program of 
Teaching Chinese in High Schools and Junior Colleges.’”* 

1 The California Committee for the Study of Education, A Report of the California Sub- 
committee on Foreign Languages, 1943, page 106, Santa Ana City Schools, Santa Ana, 


California. col 
2S. H. Chen, Chairman, Chinese Language Division, Second California Subcommittee 
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In January 1952, through the co-operation of the San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District and the Departments of Education and Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, experimental classes in Conversational 
Chinese (Mandarin Dialect) were begun in two San Francisco high 
schools. Since that time, this course has continued to be presented as part 
of the regular program at Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco. 
A description of their course follows. 

Generally speaking, it seems that the average high school student might 
find the Chinese Mandarin language relatively easy to learn. One con- 
tributing factor might be the simplicity of Chinese grammar and syntax 
as contrasted with that of English and other languages usually taught in 
high school. Furthermore, it might be anticipated that the monosyllabic 
characteristic of Chinese words would facilitate acquisition of vocabulary. 
It has been found that students can learn to recognize the four tones of the 
Mandarin Dialect after only a few minutes’ instruction and practice. As 
may be true with many other languages, it is believed that feeling for the 
Chinese language is best approached through the modern spoken language.’ 

The teaching-learning method used in the Chinese cour¥e is direct and 
self-developmental. That is, learning to speak Chinese is approached di- 
rectly through speaking Chinese. Emphasis is placed upon the aural-oral 
senses, rather than visually. The course content is evolved primarily from 
the daily language needs of the students in the class, rather than being pre- 
determined. Classroom organization and procedure are quite flexible. The 
class sometimes functions as a complete unit; at other times, the activity 
is carried on by students individually, or in small groups. Sometimes the 
teacher alone instructs the group, and, at other times, the assistance of a 
tape-recorder “teacher” is solicited. In the latter method, which is used 
more for review purposes, at the same time that the ‘‘tape recorder” teacher 
instructs or drills the students, the “live” teacher moves freely about the 
classroom helping individual students or smaller groups. With an average 
class enrollment of thirty to thirty-five students, the tape recorder has fre- 
quently helped to make the class size seem smaller, i.e. two “teachers” for 
thirty-five students, instead of one. 

As might be expected, experience at such places as the Army Language 
School and various universities has shown that the use of Romanization 
( English-Roman alphabet for foreign word transcription ) produces more 
salutory results than the Chinese written character approach to the study 
of the spoken language. However, it has also been found that the present 
systems of Romanization are not quite phonetic enough for beginning 
American high school students. This may be partially due to the somewhat 
non-phonetic nature of the English written language. Therefore, it has 


on Foreign Languages. Published in Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Volume XXI, No. 10, October 1950, pp. 341-45, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California. 

8 This idea has been corroborated by Oriental language experts from the Universities 
of California, Yale, Princeton, Harvard, London, Oxford, and the Army Language School, 
in response to a survey conducted by the writer. 
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been the practice in the Chinese class to allow each student to use any “spell- 
ing’ of Chinese words which seems to work best for him.* 

All vocabulary is introduced to the class orally ; no textbooks are used. 
Periodically, students hand in their own lists of words encountered in the 
classroom. These are collated and from this co-operative effort a single 
list is mimeographed to serve as a common study guide. There are no 
“grades” used during the term except when required for report cards 
(thrice). Each student's written papers are placed in a separate file. When 
report card time comes the student is presented with his file and asked to 
write a “self-evaluation” based upon criteria predetermined in class. Im- 
mediately after each review-test, which is presented for the expressed pur- 
pose of letting each student know how well he is doing, the students and 
teacher go over the questions and translations. No attempt is made for stu- 
dents to compete with each other. Instead, each student is encouraged to 
compete with himself. In such classroom activities as those of the Chinese 
class it has been found that co-operation can serve as a much greater moti- 
vating force than competition. Since actual achievement and progress seem 
to supersede grades as students’ primary objective, the class is able to do 
such things as: (1) take a test in groups, i.e. several students work together 
and help each other translate from Chinese to English or English to Chi- 
nese; or (2) have a review at any time with no fear of penalty for guessing 
or errors. It is believed that encouraging students to guess has helped to 
free them from some of the psychological blocks to translation and speak- 
ing. When new vocabulary, expressions, and sentences are introduced, the 
entire class speaks them loudly in unison. In this way, each student does 
much more “speaking” of Chinese than if he had to wait his turn! Also, 
it seems that a great deal of “pressure”’ is thus removed, thereby allowing 
the student to speak forth more freely and in a more relaxed manner. 

Although most emphasis is placed upon spoken Chinese, students are 
also introduced to the written Chinese language. After a discussion of the 
historical development of written Chinese, the graphic, phonetic and seman- 
tic elements found in Chinese characters, and some basic guides to Chinese 
calligraphy, students are presented with some of the written words they 


can already say. Such words are: “I” - “You” 4A ; “He; she, 


it” 4 ; “Nos. 1-10" SORA LA A + : “To speak” 
2% ; “Chinese spoken language” wy [a] $3 ; ete. Towards the end 


of each term a class dinner in a San Francisco Chinese restaurant which 
has Mandarin-speaking waiters and waitresses is attended by students, 
teacher, and friends. Previous to this activity students review terms and 
expressions concerning food and eating. They are also presented with a 


4 The writer is in the process of developing a new system of transcribing Mandarin 
using the “natural” spelling of American high school students as a basis for construction. 
This project is being done with the kind co-operation of Dr. Y. R. Chao, leader in the de- 
velopment of China’s National Phonetic Script. 
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list of Chinese words appearing on signs and menus in San Francisco 
Chinatown. 

Topics discussed in class include: (1) “Differences among some of the 
more common Chinese dialects,” (2) “Comparison of the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Korean Languages,” (3) “Chinese Art and Poetry,” and (4) 
“Chinese History and Culture.” An attempt is made to bring visitors 
and speakers to class. Students are encouraged to attend selected films and 
lectures ; e.g., a recent lecturer was the world-renowned leader of the Mass 
Education movement in Asia, Dr. Y. C. James Yen. 

Students in Chinese II are given an opportunity to review Chinese I 
material with emphasis placed upon closing the gap between the number 
of words in their “recognition” vocabulary (listening-translation) and 
“functional” vocabulary (speaking). They also attempt to translate and 
tell little stories in Chinese. In this activity, the tape-recorder gives valu- 
able assistance. New vocabulary areas (‘‘breadth’’) are introduced and 
more words added to the areas of speech already experienced (“depth’’). 

No attempt has been made by the teacher to follow any prescribed 
course of study.’ Because of the “pioneer” nature of the course it has been 
felt that more can be learned by using a permissive, “open-ended” approach 
than a predetermined and, therefore, “‘limiting’’ teaching method. 


5 Nevertheless, it is quite surprising to note the similarity between this course and the 
one suggested by Professor Chen, op. cit. 





EXTRA-DUTY PAY 


Of 513 teachers in 43 school systems who participated in a Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion study, only 18.3% reported receiving extra pay for extra duties assigned to them, says 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, The teachers were equally divided in their opinion on the 
most equitable way of handling extra duties: 50% thought there should be extra pay, and 
50% thought there should be some plan whereby extra duties are distributed as evenly as 
possible, with no extra pay. Of the high-school teachers in the study, however, 78% believed 
that there should be extra pay for extra duties. 


—Clearinghouse, March 1955 





Trends in Teacher Certification 


By T. M. STINNETT 





California, it is often claimed, is outranked only by Texas in the 
extravagant claims made by its citizens. California certainly need take 
no back seat in the number of different types of teaching credentials it 
issues, for it probably outranks all other states as a recent article in 
the Journal suggested. (See James Stone, “Why Fifty-nine Instead 
of Nine?” December 1954.). At the fall meeting of the California 
Council on Teacher Education, in Yosemite, T. M. Stinnett, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commission. on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Education Association, re- 
ported on the trends in teacher certification from a nationwide vantage 
point. This article is based upon the remarks he made at that time. 

It should be of particular interest as a thorough study of the cre- 
dentialling of teachers in. California is just beginning under the di- 
rection of acommittee appointed by the California Council on Teacher 
Education. 





The best means, if appears, for identifying current trends in teacher 


certification policies and procedures among the states is to examine the 
provisions of the states which have completely revised their requirements 
in recent years. At least ten states, perhaps more, have formulated new 
certification codes since 1948 and in all of these, except ane or two, the 
new requirements are in force. 

It is extremely difficult to identify pronounced trends by examining the 
certification prescriptions of the forty-eight states and the four territorial 
jurisdictions. The prescriptions are so divergent they almost completely 
defy efforts to spot trends, It is these very divergences that lend signifi- 
cance to the broad directions which certification seems now to be taking, 
as reflected by the new requirements. The trends here identified, therefore, 
are based solely upon examination of these recent revisions. 


Trends Reflected by New Requirements 


The following seem to be the pronounced trends as reflected by the re- 
quirements of states which have recently revised their total certification 
structures. 

1. Enforcement of the minimum prescription of completion of the 
bachelor’s degree of specific preparation for teaching, for the lowest regular 
certificate for beginning teachers at all levels and for all teaching fields. 

a. Completion of the fifth year of preparation for standard, continu- 

ing, or permanent certification. 
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b. Completion of the fifth year (after a specified number of years of 
teaching experience) for initial certification for administrative, 
supervisory, and special-school-service personnel. 


Completion of the sixth year of preparation for standard, continu- 
ing, or permanent certification for personnel mentioned above 
(in b). 


The above trend is of great significance since the chief obstacle to the 
professionalization of teaching has been the traditional resistance to re- 
quiring the degree preparation for elementary teachers. New certification 
requirements seem to indicate that this traditional lag is being overcome. 
For example, in 1937 only five states required the degree for elementary 
teachers ;' by 1940, the number of states had grown to nine ;* by 1946, fifteen 
states had adopted such minimum requirements ;* but by 1953, twenty-five 
states and two territories were enforcing this requirement* and currently 
at least six additional states had set official deadlines for this requirement 
to become effective. Even in the midst of critical teacher shortages the 
trend among the states is quite clearly toward adopting the minimum re- 
quirement of the bachelor’s degree for any beginning teacher. It should 
be noted that three states—New York, California, and Arizona (and 
Washington for out-of-state applicants )—and Hawaii require five years 
for the beginning teacher in the academic fields. However, recent certifica- 
tion requirements would seem to indicate a trend toward permitting initial 
service on the completion of four college years of ‘preparation, and man- 
dating the completion of the fifth year within a prescribed period of teach- 
ing experience. Some states, like Washington, mandate the completion of 
the fifth year by the end of the term of the initial service (a four-year 
period), while others, like Connecticut, permit two renewals of the three- 
year term provisional certificate, thus mandating completion of the fifth 
year within a period of nine years. This trend seems to be based on the 
assumption that the completion of the fifth year would be more meaning- 
ful if done in connection with actual teaching experience. 

2. The issuance of one certificate at each level of preparation. Prac- 
tically all of the states which have revised certification requirements in re- 
cent years have eliminated the large number of separate name certificates, 
previously issued, issuing only one certificate at the bachelor’s-degree level 


1 John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd. The American Educational System. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 554. 

2 Benjamin W. Frazier. Education of Teachers as a Function of State Departments of 
Education. Monograph No. 6. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office 
of Education, p. 85. 

’“Growing Up Professionally” (Progress Report of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards). Journal of Teacher Education 3: 217-27; 
September 1952. 

4 W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States (1953 Edition). National Education Association, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. Washington, D.C. : 
The Association, 1953, p. 3. 
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and one at the master’s-degree level. A few states have provided for a cer- 
tificate at the six-year level of preparation. The nomenclature of these 
certificates is varied. At the bachelor’s-degree level the most popular names 
are Limited, Provisional, or Probationary. The fifth-year level certificate 
tends to be named the Standard, Continuing, or Professional. In a few 
instances it is called Permanent, although it is not a life certificate. The 
sixth-year level certificate tends to be called the Specialist Certificate. 

This, too, is a significant development since a study in 1949 revealed 
that the states were issuing something like a thousand separate name cer- 
tificates, with one state issuing more than sixty.’ At that time, five was the 
maximum number of states which issued a certificate by the same name— 
Professional. The confusion of this situation is reflected in the fact that 
the Professional Certificate issued in these five states required two years of 
preparation in two states, four years in two states, and five years in one 
state. The advantage of issuing one certificate at each level of preparation 
(four, five, and six years) is that the certificate will clearly connote the 
level of preparation of the holder, 

3. Authorized teaching levels, fields, or positions endorsed on each cer- 
tificate. The third trend is to endorse on the certificate issued at the ap- 
propriate level of preparation whatever teaching level or field, special school 
service Or administrative position, which the holder's credentials reflect 
he is entitled to. If the holder, let us say, has completed the bachelor’s de- 
gree and has credentials which meet the state’s prescriptions for teaching 
English, journalism, speech, dramatics, then these would all be endorsed on 
the limited, probationary, or provisional certificate. Or if the holder is an 
elementary teacher, then his certificate would be endorsed to indicate the 
level of teaching authorized, such as nursery and kindergarten, or kinder- 
garten—grades 1-3, or kindergarten— grades 1-6, or kindergarten — 
grades 1-8. 

While the endorsement of teaching fields on the one certificate seems 
to be the trend in recently adopted state certification requirements, it should 
be noted that at least nineteen states still issue certificates of the blanket 
type for high school teachers in the academic field. Washington issues the 
blanket-type public school certificate which entitled the holder to teach both 
at the elementary and secondary level, thus leaving the task of assignment 
according to qualifications to the employing school official. 

4. Prescription of common cores. In general, new requirements tend 
to prescribe completion of common cores for all teachers in general educa- 
tion and professional education. The general education prescription tends 
to run from 36 to 48 semester hours. The prescriptions in professional 
education tend to range from 18 to 24 semester hours, with 12 to 18 of 
this being a common core, the differentiation being in methods and student 
teaching. 


5 T. M. Stinnett. “Reciprocal Relationships in Teacher Education-Certification.” Na- 
tional Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1949 (unpublished manuscript). 
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5. Renewal requirements. The newer state requirements for renewal 
of the initial certificate generally specify successful teaching and completion 
of additional college work during the life of the certificate. For the con- 
tinuing, permanent, or professional certificate, based on five years of prep- 
aration, typical renewal requirements specify teaching during at least half 
of the life of the certificate, and completion of additional college work or 
“other evidence of professional growth.” 

6. Abandonment of permanent or life certificate. Although some of 
the states have named the certificate based on five years of preparation the 
Permanent Certificate, the states which have recently revised their certifica- 
tion requirements have discontinued the issuance of the life certificate, sub- 
stituting for it a long-term (typically, ten years) certificate which is re- 
newable if the holder teaches during a specified portion of the life of the 
certificate and shows other evidence of professional growth. As an illus- 
tration of the difficulty of spotting definite trends in certification require- 
ments, about half of the states still issue life certificates. The assumption 
that the above named trend is evident arises from the dropping of the life 
certificate in new requirements. 

7. Reduction in specificity. The new state requirements seem to attempt 
a drastic reduction of certification specificity. A good example of this is the 
prescription in one state which requires a prescribed minimum number of 
hours in professional work, but specifies only the broad areas to be covered 
—the child, the school, and the community—leaving distribution of courses 
among these three areas pretty largely to the institution. 

8. Broad field rather than simple subject prescriptions. The trend 
seems definitely toward prescribing completion of a broad field rather than 
a specific subject ; e.g., the field of science rather than chemistry or physics. 

9. Certificate of eligibility. This trend is not pronounced, but has been 
adopted by two or three states, notably Connecticut and New York. The 
applicant for an initial certificate is not issued a certificate as such, unless 
employment has already been secured in the state. If the applicant is with- 
out employment, he is issued a Certificate of Eligibility. The Certificate 
of Eligibility simply states the type of certificate for which the applicant 
is qualified and the teaching fields which can be authorized on the certificate. 
This is, in effect, really an authorization to seek employment. Upon em- 
ployment, the employing school officer simply signs the certificate of eligi- 
bility and sends it into the State Department of Education, then an actual 
teaching certificate is issued. This, apparently, is an effort to avoid the 
issuing of thousands of certificates, which are never used, and which leave 
an impression with the public that there is great instability in the teaching 
profession or that there are thousands of surplus teachers on the market. 
Also, presumably, such a procedure is designed to reduce the generally 
overburdened bookkeeping task of certification officers. 

10. It seems clear to the writer that there is a growing trend to de- 
centralize the certification process to place more responsibility on the pro- 
fession and the preparing institution. This trend arises, apparently, from 
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the recognition that the adding up of discrete course credits is only one of 
the aspects of the complex of identifying the qualified teacher. 

The trend to decentralize does not mean the diffusion of legal authority. 
It means, rather, that the legal authority tends more and more to make the 
certification process a co-operative one. In the final analysis, the preparing 
institution is in the best position to evaluate the competences of its newly 
graduated product. No amount of centralized credit totaling can be equated 
with the knowledge of the staff of the college which guided the preparation 
of the applicant. But if the emphasis is to be placed upon the profession 
and the preparing college, certain prerequisites must obtain. First, the 
profession itself must agree upon and formulate a workable definition of 
the qualified teacher in terms of the competences required. As conditions 
now are each state line, in effect, defines the good teacher. The teaching 
profession must delineate teacher competences in such clear terms that the 
qualified teacher will be recognized as such in every state. 

Second, there must be a professional accrediting process which will 
guarantee confidence in the recommendations of the preparing institutions. 
If teachers are to be certified upon the say-so of the college, the integrity, 
fairness, and professional ethics of the college must be unquestioned. 

Third, the recommendatory powers of the college must be vested in 
those who have actually supervised the preparation of the candidate for 
certification. 

If these prerequisites are observed scrupulously, then the legal authority 
can with confidence, eventually abandon the rather futile process of credit 
counting and transcript checking, can place the major responsibility for 
determining the qualified teacher where it belongs—upon the profession 
and the preparing institution. In this manner, professional confidence and 
competence are encouraged and, what’s more, the process itself will be 
infinitely improved. 

Perhaps one other trend should be cited. This has reference to evolv- 
ing means of achieving nationwide reciprocity in teacher certification. The 
increasingly serious teacher shortages have tended to focus attention upon 
the need for a workable system of reciprocity among the states in teacher 
certification, and upon existing inconsistencies in the diverse and minute 
requirements of states. Past efforts to bring about reciprocity among the 
states in teacher certification have gone through three phases. (1) Efforts 
to induce states to accept one another’s certificates at face value. This 
movement began under the leadership of New York in the 1890's and 
reached its zenith in 1921 when about thirty-eight states were exchanging 
certificates. However the movement declined after 1921 and now has been 
completely abandoned. No state now accepts and validates certificates of 
another state. 

(2) The second phase was the effort to develop regional reciprocity 
compacts among states wherein the interchange of teachers was high. This 
phase still continues, but it appears that it is losing momentum largely 
because, one would suppose, the need has become great for a national pro- 
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gram. While the interchange of teachers among contiguous states, of 
course, still remains high, teachers are migrating all over the nation in 
somewhat the same proportion as the general population. California, for 
example, is now drawing teachers not only from neighboring states but 
from almost every state in the Union. 

The first informal reciprocity compact was developed by the Ohio 
Valley Association of Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
in 1937. This was an informal agreement which tended to minimize the 
differences in prescriptions among the eight states involved. The first for- 
mal regional reciprocity compact was that of thirteen Southern states, in- 
cluding eleven in the accrediting area of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges of Secondary Schools and three states—Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia—in the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools accrediting area. This compact, which applied only to high 
school teachers, was adopted in 1941. The Southern states have recently 
developed a proposed reciprocity compact for both elementary and second- 
ary teachers, but presently this has been adopted by only a few states. The 
six New England states, New York, and New Jersey developed an eight- 
state reciprocity compact in 1950, and these states have since expanded and 
enlarged that compact. The Central States Conference of State Depart- 
ments of Education, involving thirteen Mid-Western states, developed a 
compact in 1952, but to date this has not been widely adopted. 

(3) A third phase of attempts to bring about reciprocity has been the 
efforts of the state directors of teacher education and certification, the 
beginnings of which antedate efforts to achieve regional compacts, to recon- 
cile the differences in prescriptions among the states. While much has been 
done co-operatively to minimize these differences, they still remain as a 
serious obstacle and this method seems to offer very little hope for early 
solution to the reciprocity question. 

It appears now, in the judgment of the writer, that national reciprocity 
will be achieved eventually not through regional compacts, not through the 
exchange of the certificates, nor through the complete reconciliation of 
differences in certification prescriptions among the states. It appears more 
likely that national reciprocity will come about by means of the voluntary 
acceptance by each state certification authority of programs of teacher 
education, completed in approved institutions, and certificates issued re- 
gardless of how much the program may differ from the exact prescriptions 
of the receiving state. The functioning of the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education will provide the states, for the first time, 
with a national yardstick for evaluating with confidence institutional pro- 
grams of teacher education in other states. 





Current Events and Materials in the 
Social Studies 


By EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 





With this review of significant materials and events in the field of 
the social studies, the Journal concludes the first year in which each 
month it has presented an authoritative review of a different field of 
the secondary school curriculum. Because of the favorable response 
to this feature, it will be continued next year. 

Professor Wesley needs no introduction since he holds such a dis- 
tinguished place in social studies education, He is the author of one 
of the most widely used books in methods of teaching the social stud- 
tes, and a long-time leader in the affairs of the National Council of the 
Social Studies, of which he was one-time president. The bulk of his 
career was at the University of Minnesota. He has recently been 
Visiting Professor of Education, Stanford University. As noted be- 
low, he is leaving shortly to go to Washington, D.C., to write the 
Centennial History of American Public Education. 





Civic EDUCATION 


One day a speaker remarked to his surprised audience that Americans 
needed far more training than Europeans. He quickly assured his hearers 
that the greater need arose, not from greater ignorance, but from the 
greater responsibilities and opportunities of Americans. The citizen of a 
democracy, being both a ruler and a subject, inevitably has more need of 
enlightenment than a mere subject. From late colonial days our schools 
have been mindful of the need of civic training. Most teachers are aware 
of the early experiment carried on in the Detroit schools, and the Civic 
Education Project of Columbia University needs no additional explana- 
tion. A still more recent program may, however, not be so familiar. 

The Civic Education Center of Tufts College has just released ten 
excellent pamphlets on such topics as The Issues—and You, It Has Been 
Done, And Crown Thy Good, Why Don’t They Think! and Bread and 
- Butter Plus. These booklets are the result of a long program of civic educa- 
tion planned and developed by John J. Mahoney of Boston University and 
Henry W. Holmes, retired dean of Harvard School of Education. The 
booklets have the ring of originality and the utility of life as well as of the 
classroom. In fact, they are so highly regarded by social studies leaders 
that the National Council for the Social Studies (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. Washington, 6, D.C.) has agreed to sponsor and distribute them. 
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Single copies in paper covers cost 60 cents; a classroom rate of 45 cents 
has been established. 

This project, starting in Massachusetts, was largely responsible for the 
establishment by that State of the first State Director of Civic Education. 
Whether this is the beginning of a national trend in this direction or merely 
an isolated experiment remains to be determined. Teachers may well con- 
sider the possibilities and implications of such an office. Is it possible that 
another state official would increase the power of the state and tend to 
regiment civic attitudes? Or is it an answer to the crying need of greater 
civic interests on the part of individual citizens? 


Wor_p AFFAIRS 


We live in a curious age. Patriotic fervor and intense nationalism have 
led to greater emphasis upon American history, American civics and 
American traditions. To the extent that these demands are reasonable and 
proper everyone approves. When, however, they tend to obscure the vision 
of an equally great need—an understanding of the larger world—one is 
inclined to question the rise of super-patriotism and jealous nationalism. 
In trying to promote the need of this larger view of citizenship, no more 
effective effort has been made in recent years than by the authors of 
Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs (National Council for 
the Social Studies, Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 1954) edited by Dean Howard 
R. Anderson of Rochester University. 

This extensive and thoughtful volume tries to explain our national 
character and to show how intense is the need for understanding other 
peoples and other lands. It describes world tensions and modern variations 
in culture and presents specific suggestions as to how teachers can lead 
students to a better appreciation of the need of both national and interna- 
tional citizenship. 


EXPANSION UNLIMITED 


Teachers of the social studies have long been aware of the elastic and 
expanding nature of their field. The school itself is called upon constantly 
to expand its functions. When the church and the family failed in the area 
of character education, the schools were called upon to help. When the 
family failed to teach social ease and polite conduct, the school was en- 
listed as an ally. Whenever a new function is assigned to the school, the 
social studies teacher is quite likely to be the one to receive the new duty. 
Call the roll of added functions—consumer education, conservation, in- 
surance and taxation, group relations, occupational guidance, counseling, - 
marriage and the family, the United Nations, international understanding, 
driver education, labor relations, and dozens of other topics and problems. 

The social studies teacher may sometimes resent some of these added 
burdens, but he should remember that these manifold calls are emphatic 
testimony to the vitality and importance of his field. In fact his attitude 
toward this expanding curriculum may well mould and influence his edu- 
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cational philosophy. He is constantly confronted with the problem of re- 
lating the facts of history, of civics, of economics, of sociology, and of 
geography to current needs. The social studies teacher who is sensitive to 
the contemporary currents of modern life is forced to be mindful of the 
needs of boys and girls. Teachers of some subjects might possibly maintain 
a static curriculum and repeat unchanged their courses from year to year. 
The social studies teacher cannot rest upon courses or ancient formulas. 
Whether he welcomes or resents his expanding tasks, he is nevertheless 
forced into a daily test concerning the utility and workability of what he 
teaches. To meet this challenge the social studies teacher needs all the help 
which can come from professional writing and current materials. For- 
tunately the profession is providing expert help. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, various organizations and institutions, commercial prob- 
lems, and dozens of governmental agencies are producing informative and 
helpful materials for the teacher. 


AN OUTSTANDING FILM 


A theoretical man approaches the earth in a space ship and proceeds to 
look at people in Africa, China, Mexico, India and America and marvels 
over their customs, dress, language, religion, and work. The effect of en- 
vironment is also seen. This detached, impersonal approach enables the 
beholder to see ourselves as others see us and to gain a new perspective on 
our culture. Man and Culture (15 minutes: black and white; sale $85; 
rental $5. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois) is a film suitable for the problems or civics course; it is well de- 
signed to provide a new understanding of varying cultures and to promote 
good will and toleration. 

Month after month Professor William H. Hartley provides the social 
studies teacher with practicable advice about all important films, The 
teacher who regularly reads this column (“Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” Social Education) will be assured of knowing the best and latest 
in films and recordings. 


PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


In the area of current materials the monthly column (Social Education ) 
by Professor Manson Van B. Jennings is indispensable. For recent inex- 
pensive summaries on the United Nations the teacher should secure one or 
both of the following: The United Nations: An Appraisal for 1954 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 1954, 22 pp. 15 cents) or 
The United Nations: A Handbook of the U.N. (Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 15 cents). The first is published by the Department 
of State and concludes with a question from President Eisenhower about 
the “sheer necessity” of the United Nations. 

A useful booklet is Leonard S. Kenworthy, “Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on W orld Affairs, (Public Affairs Press, Washington; 1954, 94 pp. 
$1.00). 
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A GREAT MAN 


Charles A. Beard is dead, but he still lives in the lives and hearts of 
everyone who knew him and everyone who has read any of his prolific 
writings, and that includes about every literate person in America. Twelve 
persons who knew Beard have combined to produce Charles A. Beard: An 
Appraisal ( University Press, Lexington, Kentucky, 1954, pp. 312, $4.50). 
Most of the appraisals are favorable, but some of them are critical. Beard 
himself would have approved the critical as well as the appreciative com- 
ments. A great scholar, a dairy farmer, a fighting economist, and above all, 
a great, broad-hearted human being—America is richer and better because 
of Charles Austin Beard. 


Tue Core CurrICcULUM 


A careful summary of the core curriculum appears in the January and 
February 1955, issues of Social Education. The teacher, Irene S. Taub, 
describes in some detail the procedure, the difficulties, the weaknesses, and 
the final outcome of her ten-year experiment. This account should be of 
special interest to California teachers. 


BriEFER ITEMS 


The Institute of American History, Stanford University, which con- 
ducted summer conferences for several years, has announced a renewal of 
the series, having issued an invitation for a conference on July 29 and 30. 

The National Council for the Social Studies will meet in New York in 
November. The 1956 meeting has been tentatively called to meet in Cleve- 
land. There has been some hope that the 1957 session would be held in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Teachers who would like to bring the meeting 
to the West Coast should express their wishes to the Council. 

The National Education Association has announced preliminary plans 
for a series of centennial celebrations in 1957.’ Teachers of the social 
studies may want to look into the history and past performances of our 
educational organizations and thus obtain new ideas concerning the possible 
services and roles of such organizations. 


A DistuRBING QUESTION 


In the 1930's there was intense interest in the study of propaganda. 
The war put an abrupt end to this approach. While we still emphasize 
critical thinking, we are almost silent on propaganda. Is it because we are 
the victims of our own national out-pouring and have become insensitive 
to the very existence and operation of the mass media that form our 
opinions for us? 


1 Editor’s note: Edgar B. Wesley, distinguished leader in the field of Social Education 
and author of this article, has been named the official Centennial Historian for the N.E.A. 
and will spend the next two years writing the history of public education in America during 
the last one hundred years. 








SYMPOSIUM 
| Social Studies in California’s 
| Secondary Schools 


4 INTRODUCTION 


ty The importance of analyzing the social studies program at this time 
j may be stated as follows: 





























1. The surge of renewed interest in the social studies program 


ih Evidence of this interest is reflected in the increasing number of doc- 
Wh toral studies in the field, in the expansion in social studies curriculum de- 


Gj velopment currently in progress in many school districts, in the observable 
shoulder-to-shoulder effort of elementary and secondary school curriculum 


workers to define the breadth, scope, nature, and objectives of the social 
f studies, and in the pronouncements by both the critics and the friends of 
education. 


2. The desire “to do something about the social studies” 


, At the open hearings of the California State Curriculum Commission— 
ik ' held in Sacramento on October 7 and 8, 1953, for the purpose of discussing 
the proposed social studies framework to guide state textbook selection in 


i grades one through eight—many voices clamored for action. It was pro- 
D posed, for example, that the California State Department of Education 
é 


organize a study of the total social studies program from kindergarten 
through junior college.’ This study is now under way.’ 


3. The realization by many throughout California that the social studies 
program must bear increasing responsibility for life situations which 
have come to the forefront in the last generation 


mes 


Civilian defense, safe and defensive driving, ideological conflicts be- 
tween economic and political systems, conservation of human and natural 
resources, air pollution, long-term planning of water resources, air-age 
living, and the use of atomic energy are social situations that the public and 
the schools recognize as vital to the well-being and interest of our nation. 
Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State 
Department of Education, expressed the opinion in the symposium of the 
February issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education® that the 
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1 California State Department of Education, “Recorder-Reporter Summaries of the 
State Curriculum Commission Hearing on Social Studies,” unpublished report, Sacramento, 
October 1953. 

2 Jay D. Conner, “The State Central Committee on the Social Studies,” California 
Schools (February 1955), pp. 73-4. 

* Frank B. Lindsay, “Mandatory Courses and Instruction in California High Schools,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education (February 1955), p. 109. 
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schools must be close to the pulse of public opinion and provide for instruc- 
tion in many imperative life situations, if they wish to avoid further man- 
dated curriculum by legislation. 


4. The discovery through research that conventional approaches to the 
social studies are failing to achieve civic competence on the part of the 
graduates of public and private schools alike 


The statistics on the small percentage of informed and conscientious 
voters who cast their ballots,* on the lack of political activity and civic par- 
ticipation by the general populace, on the apathy about and ignorance of 
public issues and current affairs by a large percentage of our citizenry, and 
the high degree of student dislike for high school courses in United States 
history are all alarming indices of the need for a social studies program 
that fits the needs and demands of our times. 


5. The construction of many new secondary facilities and the growing 
awareness that new buildings must be designed in terms of the educa- 
tional program being carried on in them 


The babies of the early 1940's are now in the first years of secondary 
education. Population trends indicate that an increasing wave of enroll- 
ments in junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges is 
inevitable. The ongoing curriculum must be considered and future needs 
must be identified if buildings are to be constructed in terms of factors that 
contribute to learning. 

The first article of this symposium describes current national trends and 
issues in the social studies. From this base the reader receives in the second 
article a picture of California in perspective. Prepared by a member of the 
secondary school staff of the California State Department of Education, the 
second paper presents for the first time the findings gleaned from the ques- 
tionnaire in the 1952 October Report and other data from research on 
present-day social studies activities in this state. 

The third article deals with the ways schools are incorporating recent 
state-mandated requirements into the curriculums. One of the encouraging 
findings by its author, who is a secondary curriculum consultant in a county 
school system, is the increasing amount of thought and effort which second- 
ary schools are giving to sound curriculum development. 

The fourth paper, prepared by a college professor of political science, 
identifies the contributions of his field to the ideals, values, appreciations, 
and understandings which he believes important in educating for civic com- 
petence. It should be noted that the field of political science embraces many 
of the concepts that undergird citizens who have a sense of civic responsi- 
bility and moral courage. 

What is happening in economic education is discussed in the fifth pres- 
entation, written by a high school curriculum director who was a staff 


*Cf. Walter Myer and Clay Coss, America’s Greatest Challenge, Washington, D.C.: 
Civic Education Service, 1952. Chapters 2 and 3. 
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worker in last year’s economic education workshop of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Economic Education. 

The final discussion offers one remedy for the shortcomings of some of 
the conventional approaches to the social studies. The author, a secondary 
school curriculum consultant who has participated in the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project sponsored by the California State Department of Education, 
describes several laboratory practices which high schools in widely sepa- 
rated regions of the State have conducted successfully. 

Obviously, in a symposium of this nature many phases of the social 
studies lend themselves for purview and consideration. The six articles 
have been included because of their pertinence to some of the problems that 
curriculum people are seeking to resolve. It goes without saying that the 
several social sciences all contribute to a rich and effective social studies 
curriculum and that the impact of these important disciplines should be 
weighed and evaluated in curriculum development. It is hoped that future 
symposiums will deal with the important understandings that each of the 
social sciences can contribute to a social studies program from kindergarten 
through junior college. 





NEED FOR SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS DECLINES 
(COUNSELORS TAKE NOTE) 


Automatic production systems, as well as other major technological changes, are pro- 
ducing what the experts call a second industrial revolution—and a new set of problems for 
tomorrow's workers. Counselors, concerned about helping youth make wise vocational 
choices, will be interested in the recent National Manpower Council report* which deals with 
these technological changes and what they may mean to America’s future force of skilled and 
technical workers.} Reports the Council : 

Even if automatic production systems become widely used, it seems unlikely that there 
will be a decrease in industrial employment of skilled manpower. Such automatic systems 
will require a large number of skilled workers to build, install, and repair the complicated 
machinery. In contrast, semi-skilled operatives and unskilled workers may suffer widespread 
technological unemployment with increased use of automatic production systems. 

The rapid growth of the technical group which has occurred in recent years is likely to 
continue. 

The increasing use of machines and electronic devices may increase the need for elec- 
tronic and other types of skilled workers and, in offices, eventually may decrease the need for 
clerical workers. 


* A Policy for Skilled Manpower. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954). 

+ Between 8 and 9 million people are employed as skilled workers. These jobs vary 
greatly ; include barbers, mechanics, railroad engineers. About 400,000 people work as tech- 
nicians—draftsmen, testing technicians, radio operators. 


—Guidance Newsletter, March 1955 





Trends and Issues in the Social Studies 


By ARMEN SARAFIAN* 


Recently, in a California community the local Council of Parents and 
Teachers and junior high school administrators met together to discuss the 
topic “The Social Studies and State Social Studies Textbooks.” On the 
evening of this presentation the audience filled the auditorium to over- 
flowing. Interest was high; questions were numerous and pointed. 

Since such meetings are being held by the thousands throughout this 
State on some phase of the social studies program, one can easily conclude 
that this field draws a great deal of public attention. It is fitting and proper 
that this searching analysis take place, for it is in the hands of social studies 
teachers that legislators (and the people they represent) have placed most 
of the responsibility for the preparation of informed, capable, and con- 
scientious citizens. Even casual examination of the California Education 
Code shows the number of laws that pertain to history, geography, civics, 
American institutions and ideals, and other subjects that interrelate in the 
social sciences cluster. It is significant to note that three of the six years 
of junior-senior high school (grades seven through twelve) are spent in 
meeting the Education Code requirements for 

‘courses of instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in 

American history, including the study of American institutions and 


ideals, and of the principles of state and local government established 
under the Constitution of this State.’ 


It is equally significant to realize that the social studies rank third (after 
physical education and English) in frequency of requirement. As George 
Roehr shows in an article appearing later in this symposium, enrollment in 
the social studies in California secondary schools nearly approximates that 
of English. Certainly, the public and the educators put much faith in the 
social studies as vehicles of citizenship education ; and even though not all 
of citizenship education is achieved through the social studies, this area of 
the curriculum is the focal point in the development of citizens who will be 
imbued with a sense of civic responsibility and moral courage. 
In the face of widespread public interest, important developments are 
occurring in the social studies field. These are: 
1. Greater attention to child growth and development in the formulation 
of the social studies program ; 
2. Seeing the social studies in relation to the total curriculum and as a 
continuous program from kindergarten through junior college; 
3. Emphasizing a laboratory type of program in the various social studies ; 
4. Construction of functional facilities for the social studies program; 
* Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, and member 


of the State Central Committee on the Social Studies. 
1 Education Code, Division 5, Chapter 1, Article 3, Section 10051. 
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Increased provision for developing understandings and appreciations 
in such areas as economics, conservation, consumer education, and 
geography ; 

Analyzing significant concepts, generalizations, and skills in the social 
studies and preparing a “flow sheet” to pinpoint the vertical develop- 
ment of these concepts ; 

Creation of inspiring and worthwhile instructional materials ; 

Greater involvement of teachers in the building of a social studies cur- 
riculum. 


Each of these trends merits further elaboration. 


Trend toward greater attention. to child growth and development. 


Without sacrificing societal needs, curriculum builders are striving to 
create social studies programs that take into account the maturity of boys 
and girls, their emotional development, their personal-social needs, and the 
stages at which they can grasp time and space relationships. One aspect of 
this trend is revealed in the integration of social studies and English or 
science experiences. At the junior high school level, for example, social 
studies and English are frequently found in combination. The larger block 
of time under the same teacher makes it possible to plan broader units of 
work, to provide more effectively in meeting diversified needs, and to offer 
more life guidance to boys and girls. Subject matter lines are bridged. 

Another evidence of this trend may be seen in the rapid increase of 
“problems” courses: “freshmen problems,” “sophomore problems,” and 
“senior problems.” That the problems courses, effectively taught, can be 
very beneficial is attested to by the number of high school graduates who 
place “senior problems” as the most valuable social studies offering. On 
the other hand, there is a decided danger that the pendulum may swing too 
far and that the social studies program at the senior high school level may 
become a recurring series of introspective gyrations. In short, unless care 
is exercised, students may become so immersed in a consideration of their 
own problems that they will fail to realize their role in society. Students 
must also obtain background in the broad and pressing political, social, and 
economic problems that face our world if they are to discharge effectively 
their obligations as American citizens. 


Trend toward seeing the social studies in relation to the total curriculum 
and as a continuous program from kindergarten through junior college. 


Many school districts are finding it necessary and advisable to examine 
the curriculum on a vertical plane. Teachers, administrators and super- 
visors, representing every grade level, are jointly planning the total social 
studies curriculum. This type of planning is also occurring at the State 
level. Last fall the California State Department of Education established 
a statewide Central Committee on the Social Studies. This group consists 
of representative public school educators who will conduct an intensive and 
comprehensive analysis and evaluation of the social studies program in 
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California at all levels from kindergarten through junior college. Not for 
a long time has there been an undertaking so full of promise. As a result 
of the study, which will involve thousands of school and lay people through- 
out the State, a broad framework for the social studies will be drafted to 
encompass the entire span of public schooling. The next State adoption of 
social studies textbooks for grades four through eight will be based on a 
framework defined early enough to permit publishers to write materials 
with a view to the adoption. An overarching framework through junior 
college is especially needed at this time because of the mobility of the popu- 
lation of California. 


Trend toward a laboratory type of program. 


Under the impetus of the Citizenship Education Project, the social 
studies are moving faster than ever before toward a laboratory kind of edu- 
cation, Frances Adams reports elsewhere in this symposium a number of 
laboratory-type projects which have paid high educational returns to the 
schools participating in the projects. The California State Department of 
Education has given much assistance to this movement by sponsoring 
workshops and furnishing consultants. 

This trend is an encouraging one, and yet it should be noted that the 
social studies are far behind the sciences, fine arts, industrial arts, home- 
making, and vocational subjects in tangible evidence of the realization that 
significant and effective education goes hand in hand with student participa- 
tion. The three areas of the curriculum—English, mathematics, and the 


social studies—upon which the public places the highest priority are the 
areas that least follow the laboratory approach and have the smallest 
amount of equipment and materials at the disposal of teachers. Frequently, 
moreover, the general education courses have the largest class enrollments. 
One may well wonder whether these are some of the reasons that cause stu- 
dents to rate English and the social studies as the least liked subjects in the 
high school curriculum. 


Trend toward construction of functional facilities for the social studies 
program. 

If a laboratory type of program is to be achieved for the social studies, 
classrooms must be designed for this purpose. In fact, just to teach true 
map concepts, classrooms could use some overhauling. For example, who- 
ever heard of going straight up toward the ceiling in order to reach the 
North Pole? Preposterous? It should be! But, for thousands of students 
the map of the world or of the United States is oriented in such a way that 
the North Pole is straight up and the South Pole is straight down. Realis- 
tically, some flat maps should lie on tables and be so oriented that the posi- 
tion of east is east and west is west. Has the reader ever noticed with what 
curiosity both adults and children view terrain models and large relief maps 
in the museum? Should not social studies laboratories have equally stimu- 
lating tools? One reason they do not is that the rooms traditionally have 
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been built to pack the maximum number of students within the minimum 
amount of space. 

In the new high schools of the Whittier Union High School District, 
the basic course ( English-social studies ) rooms are being built with a recog- 
nition of the laboratory needs of social studies and English. Each class- 
room has a committee room adjacent to it. Ample cabinets and shelves 
make it possible to have multifarious instructional materials in the class- 
room. In addition, the rooms are large enough for display tables and there 
is considerable wall space to accommodate bulletin boards. Electric outlets 
suitably placed make possible the use of tape recorders, record players, 
radios, and other audio-visual devices. 

Other school districts too are providing such “functional” rooms in 
order to achieve a more flexible social studies program. Problem-solving 
activities will require more committee work within classrooms and, there- 
fore, better room arrangement. The electronics age and the possibility of 
using television in the classroom must be kept in mind as the rooms are 
being designed. 


Trend toward increased attention to economics, consumer education, con- 
servation, and geography. 


In the past a great deal of social studies teaching was concerned with 
creating an awareness of our American historical tradition. Emphasis was 
placed on dramatic events, primarily of a political nature, with little recog- 
nition of the interplay of forces that brought about these events. In recent 
years a much larger stress has been given to political, social, and economic 
interrelationships in American history. Even so, large numbers of high 
school youth failed to obtain an adequate understanding of the American 
economic system. Blossom George, later in this symposium, describes steps 
being taken to improve, and possibly rectify, this situation. She presents 
an outline of the work of the Joint Council of Economic Education. Also 
worth mentioning is the contribution of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce through its sponsorship of Business-Industry-Education Day. 
In a number of communities B.I.E. Day has helped teachers and business- 
men to see the mutual interests and concerns of the two groups. 

The increased interest in economic education has brought about a re- 
surgence of effort in the teaching of consumer education. Though the 
social studies program shares this effort: with homemaking and business 
education, many high schools are placing in the required “problems” 
courses units of work in consumer education. 

One of the social studies about which there is the greatest amount of 
misinformation is that of geography. For several years the writer has 
tried out on his university extension classes (consisting of teachers) some 
questions in simple geographic relationships and the reading of maps and 
globes. Rarely are the questions accurately answered. Three-fourths of 
the answers indicate a belief that the opposite pole from Los Angeles is 
China, that Greenland is wider than Borneo, and that the shortest air route 
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from New York to Tehran is across Spain and the Mediterranean region. 
The geographic picture in the minds of these teachers apparently stems 
from the Mercator map which, all to often, is still adorning the front wall 
of so many classrooms. The lack of geographic knowledge by United 
States citizens is unfortunate. There are indications, however, that geog- 
raphy is gaining ground. In the first place, publishers are now printing 
history textbooks which have a geographic base. They are beginning to 
realize that events and institutions should be interpreted in the light of en- 
vironmental influences that impinge upon human behavior. In the second 
place, geographers, themselves, are shifting from “sailor geography,” per 
sé, to a consideration of a number of significant geographic concepts. Clyde 
Kohn, Associate Professor of Geography at Northwestern University, has 
given us the following six aspects of geographic thought : 


1. Regional differentiation. This concept recognizes that areas and 
peoples differ from place to place. 

2. Interdependence of areas. Features within a specific area are re- 
lated in some way to those in other areas. This concept recognizes 
the uninterrupted currents of trade. 

Ecological relationships. Man is closely related to his environment. 
Climate, natural barriers, land forms, soil conditions, and other 
factors shape his culture. 

Changing geographic conditions. Man’s reactions or his relation- 
ships to his habitat are constantly changing. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

Relative location. In this air age it is especially important to see 
spatial relationships. The features of an area should be considered 
or interpreted in terms of their location relative to the features of 
other places on the earth. 


In the third place, map and globe manufacturers are producing some fasci- 
nating tools for geographic instruction, among which are plastic relief 
maps, aerial photographs of small areas, vivid physical-political maps, and 
surfaces that permit inscription. Some school districts are providing for 
systematic instruction in reading maps and globes. To teach map and globe 
skills requires knowledge on the part of the teachers ; therefore, geography 
workshops are increasing in number and importance. 


Trend toward the preparation of “flow sheets” which pinpoint the develop- 
ment of significant social studies concepts, generalizations, and skills. 


Last summer, one sub-committee of the Economic Education Work- 
shop at the Claremont Graduate School created a “flow sheet” on economic 
understandings. In another article of this symposium, Blossom George 
tells about this project. This “flow sheet” has inspired the social studies 
committee of the California Association of Secondary School Curriculum 
Co-ordinators to attempt a similar one on social studies skills. School 
systems which have prepared social studies ‘flow sheets” have found them 
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to be most successful when they have been stated in terms of student be- 
havior ; when they have recognized the need for a beginning, re-teaching, 
and recurring emphasis in the development of understandings and skills ; 
and when they have been accompanied by a resource guide for teachers. 


Trend toward better inspiring and worthwhile instructional materials. 


There is a revolution going on in the printing industry, and school 
books have been among the chief beneficiaries. Vivid and colorful illustra- 
tions, attractive covers, and other features are making books more appeal- 
ing than ever. Much progress has been made in relating text and pictures, 
and in bringing them together into one composite whole. Not only are 
there better printed materials than ever before, but motion pictures, film- 
strips, and recordings are adding a new dimension to the classroom. Mod- 
ern audio-visual materials are designed for the curriculum and take into 
account the characteristics of the learners. In addition to all of this, the 
social studies teacher has at his disposal the power and wealth of resources 
of mass communication media. The resourceful teacher makes these his 
allies. He captures radio programs with his tape recorder and brings them 
to the classroom for study and interpretation. He assigns as home tele- 
vision viewing such programs as “Davy Crockett,” ‘You Are There,” or 
“Cavalcade of America.” In short, he establishes a very close relationship 
between his classroom and the world outside of his classroom. 


Trend toward greater involvement of teachers in the building of a social 
studies curriculum. 


Ragene Farris indicates in another part of this symposium that much 
curriculum development is now in progress and that teachers are heavily 
involved in this curriculum activity. The best current philosophy of cur- 
riculum building recognizes that those most affected by a decision should 
have a share in making it. Thus, the curriculum should be made at the 
teaching level. 


What are some of the significant issues in the social studies field? 


No analysis of the social sudies can be complete without considering the 
points of difference and the unsolved problems in this field. Answers are 
needed to such important questions as : 


1, What is social studies? Should the term social science be used rather 
than social studies? What is social living? What is social education? 
There should be much clearer definitions and a more accurate terminology 
in order to dispel the cloud of confusion which hovers in the minds of the 
public. There is need, too, to have definitions that are applicable whether 
used with reference to elementary school or secondary school education. 
Whatever the definitions agreed upon, they should clarify the areas that are 
within and beyond the domain of the social studies program. 

2. How much of the social studies program should be centered in “proc- 
ess” and how much in “content”? Generally, education is most effective 
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when there is a proper balance between process and content. In recent 
years, considerable emphasis has been given to social living. In some in- 
stances, this emphasis has tended to take the form of group process at the 
expense of content. 

3. How much world history instruction should be given? At what level 
is such instruction most desirable? Richard Gross* found that only 16 per- 
cent of the pupils of California high schools were required to take world 
history. During the five years from 1946 to 1951, it was the most fre- 
quently dropped social studies offering. Recent legislative requirements 
are making it difficult to provide time for the inclusion of world history in 
the secondary schools. 

4. How much instruction in state history should be given? At what 
level or levels should a study of the state be undertaken? How much study 
of state history can be effectively done as a part of the study of United 
States history? In the study of local and state governments, how much 
consideration should be given to the historical foundations of govern- 
ments? Some of the states in the Union require at least a semester of state 
history in the secondary school curriculum. Most of the original states of 
the Union find that their early histories and that of the United States are 
synonymous, and therefore a great deal of their state histories is being 
taught. California fits into neither category, but the present social studies 
framework calls for an “our state” approach in the fourth grade. 

5. How much attention should be given to personal-social problems and 
how much to socio-civic ones? Will the “problems of living’ approach help 
students obtain a well balanced picture of the factors that have shaped our 
world and the complex forces that are in operation today ? 

6. What is the best form of curriculum organization for achieving re- 
sults in the social studies? Is the core curriculum the answer to the prob- 
lems of the social studies? To what extent should there be core programs 
in the senior high schools ? 

7. Is it desirable to have state adoption of textbooks? To what extent 
should the state supervise textbooks at the secondary school level? 

8. How much United States history and government (including state 
and local) should be taught in the junior high school and in the senior high 
school? How should the teaching differ at the two levels ? 

9. Is the social studies program in tune with the “rocket to the moon” 
age? Is it geared to living in the atomic age? Is it taking into account the 
“communications revolution” which is playing such a powerful role in the 
shaping of public opinion and policy ? 


The social studies stand on the threshold of some remarkable develop- 
ments. A full tapping of the potential in this field will come about as ques- 
tions like the foregoing are satisfactorily answered through research and 
practice. 

2 Richard E, Gross, “Trends in the Teaching of United States History in the Senior 


High Schools of California.” Unpublished dissertation for the Ed.D., Stanford University, 
June 1951, pp. 43-44. 








What the October Reports Reveal About 
the Social Studies in California’s 
Secondary Schools 


By GEORGE L. ROEHR* 


Social studies data and items related thereto have been found frequently 
on the October Report required of each California high school principal. 
This continuing official concern about aspects of the social studies program 
in each school emerges naturally from the character of the mandated cur- 
ricular items. Section 10051 of the California Education Code directs 
that all high schools, among other kinds of schools, shall have “. . . regu- 
lar courses of instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in 
American history, including the study of American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of State and local government established under the 
Constitution of this State.” In addition to this citizenship requirement, 
there are other requirements concerning instruction about manners and 
morals, alcohol, narcotics, fire prevention, safety, and driver education 
which are frequently fulfilled in the social studies area. 

What can we learn about social studies in California high schools from 
these October Reports of recent years? Statistical data were obtained in 
the reports for 1951 concerning all high school subjects. Student time spent 
in social studies was 19.7 percent of the total time devoted to all subjects. 
The like figure for the English subject area was 20.9 percent. These were 
the two top-ranking subject areas in student time. These data applied to 
the 525,538 students enrolled in our junior, senior, and four-year high 
schools in October 1951. 

The October Report form for 1951 listed commonly used course titles 
for each of fifteen curricular areas of the total high school program. Broad 
titles such as “social studies” were used by about three-fourths of the 217 
junior high schools rather than the narrower titles such as “history” or 
“geography.” Also, over two-fifths of these junior high schools related 
their social studies offerings to one or more of the following subjects: 
English, science, and mathematics in descending order of frequency. The 
practice was most used in grade seven and decreased progressively in grades 
eight and nine where the respective percentages were 33 and 24. Broad 
titles predominate in the listing of grade nine social studies courses in 
four-year high schools. 

What clues are there on subject emphasis in social studies? Consumer 
emphasis is shown by the number of pupils enrolled. Enrollments in five 
general areas are provided in Table I. Enrollments for closely related or 
clusters of subjects are used. 


* Consultant, Secondary Education, California State Department of Education. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS (IN RouND NuMBERs) IN SociAL STUDIES 
Four-YEAR HicH ScHooLs 


United States History, Constitution, and Civics.. 41,300 
Ninth-Grade Social Studies Cluster 40,200 
World History—World Geography Cluster 

Problems (Senior, American) Courses 

Government and Civics Courses 


TABLE II 


CoMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS (IN RouND NUMBERS) IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
Senior HicuH ScHOoOLs 


United States History, Constitution, and Civics.. 47,000 
World History—World Geography Cluster 19,500 
Problems (Senior, American) Courses 

Government and Civics Courses 


A table of comparative enrollments for junior high schools would serve 
only to indicate that social studies is an almost universal subject in each 
grade. However, it should be noted that junior high schools show en- 
rollments in the world history-world geography cluster of 5,111 students 
which must be considered along with the enrollments of the senior high 
schools in that subject cluster. 

As a summary on comparative enrollments we find that of a total high 
school enrollment of 525,538 there were 497,417 students enrolled in 
social studies as compared with 498,595 enrolled in English. The figures 
for both subject areas include an enrollment of 75,957 where social studies 
and English are a part of a single basic course. It is also true that for the 
subject enrollments it is possible for a single student to be counted more 
than once. 

The October Report for 1952 focused exclusively upon the content of 
all social studies subjects offered in every California high school. The form 
for reporting was intentionally designed to be non-directive. It requested 
a concise statement of the content of each social studies subject offered. No 
subdivisions or guiding questions which would influence the report were 
provided. The form was designed with the hope that a teacher or other 
person close to instruction would provide a report which would most cer- 
tainly include those content elements which were considered of greatest 
importance. 

Use of the non-directive form resulted in great diversity of response. 
It revealed also the multiplicity of titles used to identify social studies 
courses. 

The consultants in the Bureau of Secondary Education have made a 
detailed study of these reports for the purpose of identifying each element 
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of social studies content. As a participant in this study of these reports 
of social studies content and a subsequent summarization of the content 
from similar subjects, like subdivision of social studies, this writer pro- 
poses to make seven generalizations. 


Generalizations concerning social studies: 


1. Personal adjustment and group guidance content, material, and 
activities are important aspects of the present social studies program. The 
content of this nature tends to be emphasized in the initial years and the 
final years of each kind of school organization. 

It appears that social studies teachers have been more receptive to this 
facet of human development than other segments of high school faculties. 
The curriculum elements reported which are in the area of personal adjust- 
ment and guidance may be grouped in the following general categories: 


Educational guidance, immediate and future 

Personal and social adjustments 

Vocational guidance appropriate to the grade and age of students 
Educational techniques and procedures 

Ethics ; moral and spiritual values 


2. Citizenship continues as a strong area of direct concern in social 
studies. It is immediately obvious that these generalizations are interde- 
pendent and intertwined. Citizenship is as complex as any area to be con- 
sidered, but social studies teachers are making efforts to relate their in- 
structional programs to functional good citizenship. The following are 
examples of reported content which indicate the tenor of direct approach to 
citizenship training : 


.1 How to practice democracy 

2 Principles of American citizenship 
Responsibilities of a citizen to government 
Government and co-operative group action 
Taking your place as a citizen 


RD DO DO DO DO 


3. The local community and its political, economic, and social facets 
are receiving much attention in the social studies curriculum of many high 
schools. This concern was accelerated by action of the 1951 legislature re- 
quiring instruction in local government. 

The manner in which the community is treated varies with the ma- 
turity of the students as well as the nature of the subject. Examples of 
content reporting will aid understanding. 


Global geography related to our city 

Our community—community living 

California citizens and their governments 

Industrial developments in California—study of local industries 
The local community—its cultural life 
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Communities serve human needs 
Small town life 
Election of (community ) officials 


4. Through all phases of social studies we find attention given to geog- 
raphy. There seems to be a tendency to use it as a means to interpret his- 
tory, social conditions, and problems. The study of world history and 
current events or affairs is probably most affected by the integration of 
geographic content. Item 3.1 above indicates geography being employed 
to further the understanding of a large community. Other examples of 
geography content are: 


4.1 Geography of the Pacific—its climates, lands, and peoples 
4.2 Our country—its resources 

4.3 The American citizen and the world 

4.4 Influence of geography upon people and their occupations 
4.5 Modern world problems and related geographic factors 


5. United States history courses as traditionally offered in grade eleven 
are devoting a greater amount of attention to the period beginning about 
1865-1877 to the present. Furthermore, this period is likely to be studied 
on a topical basis even though each topic may be studied chronologically. 
American history to and including the Civil War continues to be treated 
chronologically with a tendency toward a survey approach with great em- 
phasis upon the Constitutional Period and the development of the federal 
government. A limited number of examples of content elements are given 
to illustrate this approach : 


5.1 Young republic to 1820 
.2 Westward expansion 


Growth of agriculture and industry 
Political parties 
Foreign relations 


6. The current political, economic, and social scene is consistently a 
source of influence upon the social studies curricula. This can be noted in 
two fundamentally different results. First, traditional social subjects 
through regular attention to current events relate current happenings to 
history, civics, and geography. Second, courses having content selected 
from a broad range of units will include those units which have important 
current aspects. 

A third effect has relatively minor importance. This effect is the cre- 
ation of courses based upon current affairs and problems under such titles 
as “World Affairs,” “World Problems,” and “International Understand- 
ing.” This effect is limited practically to four-year and senior high schools. 

7. Great pressure has been developed within the social studies because 
of comparatively new demands upon education. The rapidity with which 
our society has become a complex one is a basic cause for this pressure. 
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The admittedly important elements of orientation, guidance, and personal 
adjustment have been accepted into phases of the social studies curriculum 
rather than into the communications area or the science area. 

Similar comments would be appropriate for such required elements as 
driver education, instruction concerning alcohol and narcotics, safety, and 
fire prevention. 

While some elements of our society urge attention only to “funda- 
mentals”—concentrating solely on the acquisition of academic knowl- 
edge—there is strong public support and insistence upon education which 
will change behavior; that is, produce good citizens, even good drivers. 





HAS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BEEN NEGLECTED? 


Yes, if “neglected” means insufficient attention at National and State levels. Often the 
Junior HS has been regarded as an “in between” institution or a handy device to provide 
flexibility of space or an imitation of the Senior HS. 

If “neglected” implies that the Junior HS is losing favor, the answer is an emphatic No. 
Reorganization of secondary education is now going forward rapidly. The Junior HS in 
one form or another is growing in number and in professional interest. 

The separate 3-year Junior HS is almost a half-century old. Yet confusion among edu- 
cators as to its major purposes or distinctive characteristics still prevails. Probable reasons 
for this disagreement may be (1) the lack of clear-cut advantage of the 6-3-3 over the 8-4 
type of organization, (2) the fact that goals of Junior HS education have changed within 
the past 25 years. (Illustrations: The function of the Junior HS as a terminal school ; the 
emphasis on exploratory experiences, Neither remains as valid in 1955 as in 1920.) 

Clamor for more attention to the junior high school has been heeded. Junior High 
School Facts—A Graphic Analysis provides a wealth of information on the background and 
current status of the Junior HS. Prepared by Walter H. Gaumnitz and Committee, the 
publication contains 42 charts on Junior HS development and an annotated bibliography. 
Intended to supply basic data for the recent National Junior High School Conference held. 
at the Office of Education, it is now regarded as essential study for everyone interested in 
the Junior HS, past and present. Available only from the Supt. of Documents, Gov't Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Miscellany No, 21, vii +72 pp. Price 50 cents. 


—The Spotlight, March-April 1955 








How Secondary Schools are Meeting 
Education Code Requirements 


By RAGENE A. FARRIS* 


There has been much evidence in the past several years to indicate a 
surge of curriculum development in local secondary schools stimulated pri- 
marily by the necessity of meeting Education Code requirements in the 
instructional program. One aspect of this movement is reflected in the sharp 
increase in curriculum positions such as Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction, Director of Instruction, and Curriculum Co-ordinator.’ 
Persons holding such positions have been given the major task of working 
with teacher groups in the organization and promotion of curriculum study 
and revision.* There has been also a wide acceptance of the thesis that cur- 
riculum development will be achieved more effectively if the teachers re- 
sponsible for making changes in the classroom are brought into the process 
of change-making.’ These three forces—the democratic process involving 
teachers in curriculum development, the addition of curriculum specialists 
in local districts, and the acute need to make curriculum revision in order to 
meet the Education Code requirements—have brought about what might 
be classified as a healthy and orderly process of instructional improvement 
essential to the changing needs of our society. 

What has happened to instructional programs in secondary schools in 
Southern California, and more specifically in Los Angeles County, as a 
result of these forces has reflected the power and importance of local initia- 
tive in providing public education and has also reflected the influence of 
the State legislature upon the educational program. 


The Thirty-Hour Problem 


In 1953, the enactment of the State requirement that all secondary 
school students have a minimum of thirty hours of instruction in driver 
education has had the effect of upsetting a precarious balance in secondary 
curriculum. Other curriculum problems lying somewhat dormant or lack- 
ing in individual strength to excite action were of necessity raised again. 
Therefore, placing the driver education requirement in the curriculum has 
become, in a sense, a problem of the total curriculum rather than a prob- 
lem within the province of a single department or subject area. M. Eugene 
Mushlitz, secondary school consultant in the California State Department 
of Education, recently summarized the ways local districts have reported 

* Consultant, Secondary Education, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles. 

1 Farris, Ragene A., “A Critical Study of Curriculum Development and Co-ordination 
in Secondary Schools of Southern California.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of California at Los Angeles, June 1954, p. 135. 


2 Ibid., pp. 212 and 340. 
8 Ibid., pp. 85 and 339. 
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their placement of driver education in the curriculum according to grade 
level and subject area. This report concluded that 


“ 


. the program of automobile driver education in California is be- 
coming stabilized in many respects; placement of the subject in grade 
10, rather than in earlier or later grades, was more frequent in 1953-54 
than in previous years ; social studies departments are accepting respon- 
sibility for this instruction more often than other departments; and 
many schools are beginning to offer automobile driver education as a 
separate course for a full semester.’””* 


Thus, although the placement of driver education has begun to stabilize, 
much experimentation and many pilot projects have been carried out in 
local districts, and a wide range of curriculum development problems has 
been raised and an equally wide range of solutions made to them. A period 
of adjustment still lies ahead since many curriculum changes have followed 
a pattern of expediency rather than one of long-range planning. 

Generally speaking, curriculum problems included one or more of the 
following : 


1. How to prevent the displacement of elective courses by new required 
instruction and how to maintain a balance between required and elec- 
tive courses at the ninth- and tenth-grade levels. 

How to deal with the pressure to provide a problems-'ype course or 


courses including a variety of instruction in basic citizenship education, 


group guidance, and Education Code requirements. 

Whether to provide a continuous sequence of social studies courses 
within which to place the greater share of Education Code require- 
ments, or whether to provide a new course for these requirements apart 
from other required courses. 

Whether to provide world history and biology as year-courses or to in- 
clude elements of such subject matter as segments of other courses. 
How to inject thirty additional hours of instruction in driver education 
into a regularly required course with minimum displacement of other 
instruction. 

Whether to set up new courses in a block or in a single period schedule 
to integrate various curriculum needs. 


In every instance another problem has been raised—namely, how to 
develop acceptable curriculum guides for new or revised courses which 
would help to keep instruction at a high quality level and within a reason- 
able framework of uniformity for new and experienced teachers alike. 

Current solutions to these problems involving the placement of driver 
education and other Education Code requirements such as first aid, alcohol 


4M. E. Mushlitz, “A Review of the Program of Automobile Driver Education and 
Automobile Driver Training in California Public High Schools, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54.” 
California Schools, December 1954, p. 508. 
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and narcotics, and public safety and accident prevention instruction in the 

curriculum have taken any one of the following forms: 

1. The addition of a one-semester course given over entirely to driver 
education. 

2. The development of a “code requirements” year-course built around 
required instruction. 

3. The injection of a separate unit or units into an established course. 

4. The development of a “problems-type” course including several quasi- 
related units of instruction built around citizenship education, group 
guidance, and driver education. 

5. The development of a new course integrating instruction from several 
subject areas including driver education and other Education Code 
requirements designed to meet needs not being met in the present cur- 
riculum. 


Several examples of the way secondary school curriculums have been 
changed in order to meet Education Code requirements have been selected 
to illustrate both the problems and the solutions listed above. Space does 
not permit an analysis of the many facets of curriculum development re- 
lated to these examples. 


Driver Education—A Semester Course 


Only four of thirty districts in Los Angeles County have provided a 
full semester of instruction in driver education.’ It seems that small schools 
particularly have taken this solution. For example, El Segundo High 
School and the William S. Hart High School, both with student popula- 
tions under 1,000, give a ninety-hour course in driver education to sopho- 
more students. Some emphasis is given to instruction in alcohol and nar- 
cotics, first aid, and public safety and accident prevention, although a course 
entitled “health” given at the ninth-grade level at Hart High School and a 
course entitled “human biology” given in the sophomore year following 
the driver education instruction at El Segundo High School both emphasize 
further these Education Code requirements. These schools have reported 
satisfaction with this plan but have indicated that growth in student popu- 
lation may soon force a shorter allocation of time for driver education in- 
struction. 


A “Code-Requirements” Y ear Course 


Another answer to this problem has been that of placing the majority 
of the Education Code requirements in one course. A year-course in health, 
safety, and driver education has been developed for all tenth-graders at 
Artesia, Bellflower, and Excelsior High Schools of the Excelsior Union 
High School District. This course entilted “healthful living” provides in- 
struction in first aid, public safety and accident prevention, alcohol and 
narcotics, and driver education. The remainder of the course deals with 


5M. E. Mushlitz, unpublished summary of questionnaire regarding driver education 
and driver training programs, 1953-54, for Los Angeles County. 
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the study and control of disease, family life education, and a study of good 
health habits.° The course has been highly regarded in the district for 
many years, and when driver education was suggested on an elective basis 
by the State Department of Education in 1947, this course seemed to be 
the logical place to absorb it. The subject matter has been well integrated 
into the course and with high interest value for students. 


Injection of Driver Education into an Established Course 


By far the most common solution to this curriculum problem has been 
the placement of thirty hours of driver education instruction into conven- 
tional subject courses. Since this injection has been made most frequently 
into a social studies course it has meant the necessity of either condensing 
or eliminating certain previously taught subject matter, and the provision 
of an in-service education program for teachers. This has necessitated 
particularly a re-thinking of the position of world history as an elective 
or required subject in the sophomore year. Regardless of where this unit 
is placed, the necessity for re-construction of unit sequence and the need 
to re-evaluate the relative value and emphasis to be given the various seg- 
ments of the course (whether in world history, biology, sophomore Eng- 
lish, life science, etc.) has tended to break down departmental barriers and 
promote constructive communication between subject-area groups. 


Problems-T ype Y ear Course 


Characteristic of problems-type courses has been the development of a 


series of quasi-related units of subject matter tied together for the basic 
purpose of orienting new students to a school, providing a teacher-student 
guidance relationship, and promoting basic citizenship education. Typical 
of the units in such a problems course are those of the freshman problems 
course for ninth-grade students developed by Mira Costa and Redondo 
High Schools of the South Bay Union High School District. Ten units 
included in this course are: Knowing My School, Improving My Study 
Habits and Techniques, Improving My Personal and Social Relationships, 
Learning to Be a Good Group Member, Improving My Health, Learning 
About Vocations, Planning My Educational Pattern (plus parent con- 
ference), Learning About Sound Traffic Practices (driver education), Ex- 
ploring Conservation, and Evaluating My Growth in the Freshman Prob- 
lems Course. 

Following the principle of making the individual school the basic unit 
for curriculum development, each of these schools will make changes in- 
dependently for 1955. Lloyd Waller’ has reported the following changes 
for Mira Costa High School : 


“Our present plans call for three problems courses during a student's 


6 Richard Gahr, principal, Excelsior High School. Unpublished report before District 
16, CASSA meeting, Mark Keppel High School, October 1954. 

7 Lloyd Waller, principal, Mira Costa High School. Unpublished report before Dis- 
trict 16, CASSA meeting, Mark Keppel High School, October 1954. 
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high school career: (1) Freshman problems with the 10 units of work 
covering the State requirements of Morals and Manners, Civic Respon- 
sibility, Alcohol and Narcotics; (2) Sophomore problems with 5 or 6 
units of work covering Driver Education, First Aid, Accident Preven- 
tion and World History; and (3) Senior Problems with units of work 
covering Civics, Psychology and Sociology and other problems facing 
the 18-year-old.” 


Under a 6-3-3 organization Compton Union High School District has 
developed a sophomore problems course similar to that of the four-year 
schools of the South Bay District. The Handbook of Course Descriptions 
has described this course as follows: 


“ee 


. . to adjust to many new situations as they enter senior high school, 
a two-semester course in orientation and in subjects which are legally 
required has been organized. The course includes a study of personal 
and group problems, health education, driver education, vocational and 
educational planning, and world understanding. The student’s teacher 
in orientation will serve as his counselor for the year. Special problems 
of each individual may be considered in special conferences with the 
counselors during the year. The primary objective of Sophomore Prob- 
lems is to assist the young student in adjusting to school and to life, 
and any subject matter which will assist in achieving the goals set up 
in the objective will be introduced as needed.’”* 


New Course Development 


Similar to the problems-course approach, but perhaps different in the 
sense of uniqueness, have been two examples of new course development. 
The San Diego City School District developed a course for tenth-graders 
in 1953, and launched it in selected schools as a pilot project. This course 
emphasized citizenship education by drawing on subject matter from sev- 
eral areas. Driver education became one of seven units in this course en- 
titled Basic Citizenship. Unit topics were: Participating in Community 
Life, The Challenge of Freedom, Driver Education, Health for Efficient 
Citizenship, Living in a Free Enterprise Society, Man’s Search for Re- 
ligion, and Improving Living Standards Through Education. 


In the foreword to this teaching guide was the following statement: 


“It was proposed that this course, in addition to a consideration of the 
basic ideals and institutions of American community living, should in- 
clude certain units made mandatory by state law: safety and first aid, 
fire prevention, driver education, and the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics.””” 


8 Handbook of Course Descriptions, Compton Union High School District, 1954—55, 
Carl Burk, Director of Curriculum and Research, and Blanche Goodrich, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, Editors. 

® San Diego City Schools. Guide for Teaching Basic Citizenship, Grade X, 1953. Pre- 
pared by Harold Balsiger and M. Max Miller, San Diego City Schools, Foreword. 
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In Santa Monica High School, a new semester course was developed 
for 10-A students and entitled Personality Development, Vocations, and 
Driver Education—commonly called the P.V.D. course. The course was 
developed by a teacher group in 1952 and was presented in 1953. Ewing 
Konold”® pointed out that 


. in our senior courses many students have expressed a desire that 
an earlier recognition of vocational aims, how to study, how to get 
along with people, etc., should be given. This was particularly evident 
in our course in psychology, and after several years of study, the op- 
portunity to give such a course was combined with the necessity of 
giving the driver education course.” 


He stated further that “the course as a whole is being well received and we 
think it will be a valuable addition to our curriculum.” 


Adjustments Ahead 


The concept that the curriculum is dynamic and changing has become 
more meaningful to teachers in recent years. It has seemed, therefore, 
that steps taken to solve the problem of meeting Education Code requir- 
ments have not been viewed as permanent curriculum changes. Rather they 
have been made increasingly with the attitude that education to be effective 
and valid today must change to meet changing needs of youth. These il- 
lustrations of local curriculum development in meeting Education Code re- 
quirements have shown, perhaps more than a diversity in instructional 


patterns, a great stride forward in the pace of changing education programs 
by the teachers who will teach them. 


10 A. Ewing Konold, principal, Santa Monica High School. Correspondence with the 
author. 





GIRLS’ SHOP PERIOD 


Martinez, Calif. Junior High School has developed a shop program for girls during the 
activity period. Some 20 or 25 girls are enrolled and six or eight proficient ninth-grade boys 
act as shop assistants. They relieve the teacher of much of the routine instruction, perform 
machine operations that the girls could not do, and in general are assistant instructors. 

Under this system the girls are able to make cedar chests, book cases, desks, chests of 
drawers, etc. The girls have articles of real value, the boys have opportunity to attain addi- 
tional proficiency in their skills, and the girl-boy relationship under an informal but controlled 
situation has been extremely pleasant and worthwhile. Herbert Bergstrom, Martinez, Calif., 
Junior High School. 


—Clearinghouse, January 1955 








Contributions of Political Science to 
Social Studies 
By DAVID G. FARRELLY* 


In terms of subject matter, political science provides important content 
to the social studies program at the secondary level. However, before we 
discuss the substance of what should be taught, a few words are in order 
about political science as a discipline. What concepts, knowledges, and 
skills can be expected from teachers trained as political scientists ? 

The study of politics has enjoyed a primacy since the time of Aristotle. 
It has been referred to as “the master science.” Yet in today’s world of 
intense specialization, many persons would question politics as a key sub- 
ject ; they would deny it a preferred position. Still others, including some 
political scientists, have doubts as to whether political science is a true 
science. 

As a formal discipline in the United States, political science is only fifty 
years old. Moreover, political science is primarily an American discipline. 
When the International Political Science Association was founded in 1950, 
it was discovered that 80 percent of the world’s political scientists were 
Americans. The international organization began with members from only 
eight countries. 

In addition to being somewhat domestic in character, the discipline has 
other limitations. For one thing, there is no dominant methodology as- 
sociated with political science. Political scientists employ all the methods 
of scientific inquiry: logical, comparative, historical, statistical, case, sur- 
vey, etc. And yet, the discipline has lagged far behind sociology and anthro- 
pology in the amount of attention devoted to methodology. 

Lack of concern for methodology is largely responsible for the failure 
of political science to produce any systematic or general theory. For ex- 
ample, there is no basic theory equivalent to the law of supply and demand 
in economics. Only recently have the theorists among political scientists 
groped about to fill this void. In the quest for a general theory of politics, 
scholars have lately been exploring three areas: political power and the 
power structure, the group basis of society, policy- and decision-making. 

One could point, too, at the problems of politics which have been rela- 
tively neglected by political scientists. Last September Ralph Bunche men- 
tioned three of them which should have been accorded more attention by 
the profession: (1) colonialism, (2) the equipment of American citizens 
for their role in international affairs, (3) the climate of suspicion and fear 
which undermines democracy. Finally, although there have been proposed 
reforms for the improvement of government, the social sciences together 
have been quite ineffective in having their solutions adopted on a grand 


* Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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scale. Thus social and political institutions have not kept pace with material 
changes in our civilization. At least there has been no progress to match 
the developments that have taken place in communications, transportation, 
warfare, etc. Our President is still chosen by the antiquated electoral col- 
lege. California’s Constitution is hardly a model of modernity. 

Attention has been drawn to the shortcomings of political science to 
remind the reader of what he cannot expect from political scientists. On 
the other hand, persons trained in political science have much to offer by 
way of approach and concrete research accomplishments. 

We turn now to consider why political science should be one of the 
subjects taught at the secondary level. Many years ago James Bryce wrote 
that the chief problem of a democracy is to make its citizens intellectually 
and morally fit to conduct their government. The improvement of civic 
intelligence is, therefore, one of the principal missions of the educational 
system. 

Not much can be accomplished in this direction if politics is taught 
merely in terms of the structure of government. Fortunately, it has long 
been recognized that one must look behind the formal institutions of gov- 
ernment. Those school administrators and teachers who argue for breadth 
of content in the teaching of government are in honored company. Shortly 
after the American Civil War Walter Bagehot, and later Woodrow Wil- 
son, stressed the necessity of looking wide and far to understand the work- 
ings of government. In 1908, Arthur Bentley in The Process of Govern- 
ment pointed out that there was no limit to the subject matter of politics. 
More recently Robert McIver and David Truman have produced books in 
this same vein. In brief, the boundaries of political science are limitless, 
and this fact complicates the work of the curriculum builder. 

For the secondary school the teaching of political science might well be 
confined to ‘‘American Democracy in Theory and Practice.’’ Thus deline- 
ated, political science for the junior and serior high schools would endeavor 
to do two things. First, there should be instruction in the facts of the 
American political system—the structure and operation of governments. 
Second, the students should be taught to understand and appreciate the 
basic concepts of American democracy. There is evidence that too often 
our sights have been set on the first target; the second, while equally im- 
portant, is neglected. 

The general purpose of teaching the theory and practice of American 
democracy is preparation for citizenship. But there are many specific ob- 
jectives to be attained. Citizenship requires individual participation in 
community affairs. Stimulation toward an active role in political affairs 
must be provided. Everyone should learn the bases for judging the ade- 
quacy of our governmental structures and processes in light of current 
problems and issues. Students should achieve an awareness of the quality 
of the people who staff our governments. There should be acquired the 
skills for citizenship (how to read newspapers, how to speak in public, how 
to conduct meetings ). 
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It needs to be set forth here that the schools must foster the democratic 
faith. Young people must be taught how and why to be free. In other 
words, the role of the school in a democracy should be understood by every- 
one, but especially by the teachers themselves. Schools must make available 
man’s wisest thoughts and beliefs. They must extend the knowledge about 
the workings of our governments. Schools must deepen our spiritual in- 
sights. They must teach that responsibility accompanies freedom. They 
must promote an understanding of freedom and a devotion to it. In short, 
the school cannot be neutral. It has an obligation to indoctrinate students 
with democracy. 

Some framework is, of course, required within which the substance of 
government and politics can be taught. The following topics are presented 
for consideration after a deliberate ignoring of such factors as the mental 
level of the students, the adequacy of the teaching staff, the Education 
Code, the time available for the study of political science, mandatory sub- 
jects, etc. The teaching of the theory and practice of American govern- 
ment might embrace seven categories. The amount of time devoted to each, 
be it an hour or a full semester, is for the technically-trained and experi- 
enced administrators and teachers to determine. It is by postulation that 
these seven elements of content are set forth. 

1. The Institutions of Society. It is essential that there be an apprecia- 
tion of the basic institutions in society. Our modern democratic society has 
five such institutions: government, the family, school, church, and busi- 
ness. All of these institutions regulate and serve people. Each is indispen- 
sable. No one of them should be emphasized to the exclusion of the others. 
They are all vital components of a democratic way of life. The first basic 
institution is government—the state in its legal and political aspects. This 
is but one institution to which we devote our attention in the social studies. 

2. The Meaning of Government. Considerable time should be given 
to an explanation of the meaning of government and its role in society. By 
definition government is a man-made institution designed to do for the 
community what people cannot do so well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities. The functions of government are service and 
regulation. Other societal institutions perform such functions, also. The 
perennial and central issue is whether public or private governments are 
to serve and regulate the citizens of a community. The particular ends of 
government require an understanding and appreciation. Without elabora- 
tion these ends are: to preserve the peace, to safeguard individual freedom, 
to ensure justice, to promote the general welfare. 

3. The Meaning of Democracy. Of course democracy is only one form 
of government, so there must be some degree of understanding and an 
acquaintance with other forms of government. Then students should be 
well grounded on the basic assumptions of democracy, such as the dignity 
of the individual, man’s integrity, equality of opportunity, rationality, good- 
ness, practicality. Concepts important in this area are: that man is central 
in a democratic society and government is merely a means to the ends; a 
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belief in progress ; opportunity for all ; unselfishness ; self-discipline. These 
latter factors provide the underpinning without which we cannot maintain 
a democratic society. 

A case for democracy must be made and presented. The whys and 
wherefores of democracy cannot be taken for granted ; they must be taught 
to each generation. So, too, there should be taught those environmental 
factors which are necessary for the survival of democracy: an educated 
citizenry, ease of communication and mobility, basic economic security, 
agreement on fundamental rules of the game, limitations on individual in- 
terest, the necessity to compromise minor differences. 

4. Basic Principles. Perhaps the basic principles of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States are these: the federal system, government by law 
and not by men, peaceful action rather than violence, representative gov- 
ernment, majority rule, our freedoms (speech, press, religion, rights of 
accused persons, civil rights). All these basic principles merit great study. 

5. The Political Process. The means of operating government deserve 
much attention. The following matters should be included for study: elec- 
tions, citizenship, suffrage, political parties, lobbies, pressure groups and 
free associations, public opinion. The acquisition of information, so vital 
toa healthy democracy, warrants intensive investigation of press, radio, and 
television. 

6. Public Policies. Through their elected officials, the American people 
determine our public policies. This necessitates consideration of such mat- 
ters as national defense, business, labor, agriculture, education, housing, 
health—to mention but a few. Orthodoxy ought not to be expected, but 
it should be tolerated ! 

7. The World Community. We would be blind to reality and remiss in 
our obligations:to youth if educators neglected the world around us and 
America’s part in it. Study of American foreign policies and the interna- 
tional agencies (including the United Nations) is no less essential to the 
development of enlightened citizens than each of the previous topics. 

The foregoing framework of content is requisite to general education 
for social competence. It points up the broadness and complexity of the 
problems involved. Indeed, it undoubtedly raises a host of related queries. 
Certainly this article is an amalgam of facts, generalizations and opinions. 
It should call to mind that, as a corollary objective in the social studies pro- 
gram, students should learn to differentiate from among facts, generaliza- 
tions, and pure opinions. They must do this if they are to participate in- 
telligently in democratic living. 

Finally, there should be a determined effort made throughout the social 
studies program to teach students how individual opinions and actions 
should be formulated. As citizens they should be trained to gather facts, 
to see all sides of a situation, and to make decisions only after consciously 
minimizing their personal biases. This overall objective should be made a 
concomitant part of the social studies program, indeed, of any program 
of instruction. 





Economic Education 


By BLOSSOM E. GEORGE* 


The need for an action program to help teachers do a better job in the 
economic education of young citizens has become increasingly imperative 
in the last few years. Greater understanding and appreciation of the nature 
and problems of the American economic system is a prerequisite to good 
citizenship. The citizen of today’s world is faced continuously with eco- 
nomic questions which affect his daily life, underlie governmental policies 
and are international in implications. Frequently, political issues arise as 
outgrowths of economic problems. Schools must do a more effective job 
of helping every citizen learn how our free enterprise system operates. As 
Morris B. Pendleton, a member of the Board of Trustees of the Southern 
California Council on Economic Education states : 


“Our free enterprise system, founded upon individual initiative, if 
described in terms of the high standard of living it has brought to all 
Americans, can win support hands down against every competitor. Its 
great advantages and accomplishments need to be expounded with 
vigor, but always with an eye to the unvarnished truth.”’ 


Unfortunately, however, results of a recent study show that less than 
5 percent of all high school students take the equivalent of one semester of 
economics ; and although many educators believe that adequate coverage is 
being given by unit treatment in various social studies courses, the same 
study reports that the most commonly used social science texts which were 
surveyed contain only a smattering of economics, commonly written by 
individuals without training in the field.’ 

Lewis Haney, Professor of Economics at New York University, in 
criticism of our educational system, recently stated that 60 to 80 percent of 
high school seniors are actually hostile to “the profit system,” according 
to some business-sponsored polls. Haney concluded that the main thing 
these polls show is that our youth do not understand the system of free en- 
terprise and thus are left defenseless in the face of hostile criticisms and 
sniping by those who oppose it.* Educators agree generally that one of the 
primary goals of education in a democratic society is the development of 
understandings and attitudes that will enable individual citizens to deal 
intelligently with social and economic problems as they arise. To achieve 
this goal, we need better to plan our offerings to insure the inclusion of 
experiences in our curricula which will aid all students to grasp these basic 
understandings. 

* Director of Curriculum, Colton Union High School, Colton, California. 

1C. W. McKee and H. G. Moulton 4 Survey of Economic Education, Washington 6, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institute, 1951. 


2 Lewis Haney, “Hostility of Youth to the Profit System,” Business and Markets, Los 
Angeles Evening Herald and Express, December 28, 1954 Sec. C p. 5. 
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One of the agencies concerned with the leadership of such an action 
program is the Joint Council on Economic Education. Established in 
1948, this non-profit organization has had significant growth nation-wide 
and has already made important contributions to the improvement of 
economic education in elementary and secondary schools. The annual 
report of the Joint Council for 1953 states that the Council seeks to 
serve primarily as a catalytic agent, calling together teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, economists, business executives, as well as farm and labor 
representatives, to analyze the problems and to seek promising solutions. 
The Council has helped to establish and service workshops for teachers and 
curriculum leaders and has encouraged the establishment of regional, state, 
and local councils to develop programs for the advancement of economic 
education. in-service teacher education programs, educational conferences, 
and pilot projects in the classrooms of the nation, as well as the distribution 
of various materials and teaching aids, are other services of the Joint Coun- 
cil. Dr. Derwood Baker, Professor of Education at New York University, 
was instrumental! in initiating the development of the Joint Council and has 
served as its director. 

At the local level, dynamic leadership in economic education is given by 
the Southern California Council on Economic Education. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1951 a series of four summer workshops for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum leaders has been held. More than three hun- 
dred educators have participated in these meetings. Some of the materials 
produced by the groups at work in such workshops have promising sig- 
nificance for the social studies program. It was the privilege of the writer 
to be a staff member at the 1954 summer workshop, held on the Pomona 
College campus, under the leadership of Dr. Floyd Bond, Professor of 
Economics at Pomona College and Vice-Chairman of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council. 

Of this particular group of forty curriculum leaders and economists 
who felt impelled to meet together for two weeks in study and work ses- 
sions last summer, certainly none was motivated by the hope of contributing 
significantly to the literature on the subject of economic education. Nor 
does the writer believe that at any time during the work of those two weeks 
did the various committees or individuals feel that what they were doing 
was particularly noteworthy. They were seeking to study some of their 
own needs. They were striving, through use of group processes, to reach 
some common agreements on (1) a statement of the general areas in eco- 
nomic education which should be made available to all boys and girls, (2) 
an indication as to current practices in the placement of economic education 
in the curriculum, (3) an analysis of the concepts (in each of the general 
areas) which it is hoped will be furthered through teaching economic prin- 
ciples, and (4) proposals for strengthening the program at various grade 
levels. These groups attempted, finally, to establish some suggested prob- 
lem statements around which learning might take place. 

A major effort of this group’s work resulted in a chart, “Economic 
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Education in Courses Required of All Students.”* Though the present 
draft is a tentative one only, it has been accepted widely by educational 
leaders as a step in the direction toward which we must go if we are to 
make economics come alive to today’s students. Copies have been requested 
by the California State Department of Education and various professional 
groups throughout the state. An additional two thousand copies have been 
printed by the Joint Council for national distribution from New York. 
As a guide, social studies departments particularly may find it useful. This 
chart attempts to clarify economic understandings applicable at various 
grade levels. 

It seems significant to note that although there have been suggestions 
of various good lists for teacher use which identify the problems of the 
American economy or the general areas of economic education, so far as 
could be determined, no attempt had previously been made to set down the 
concepts which teachers hope pupils will arrive at. The concepts agreed 
upon for use in the chart were the work of one sub-committee consisting 
of administrators, economists, teachers, and curriculum leaders from all 
grade levels. These people worked with great persistence to simplify and 
refine each statement to a basic essential. As one reads this statement of 
concepts, he is at first tempted to think, ‘““Why, of course! Of course, we 
teach that!’ Yet perhaps the most salient point of this whole problem lies 
here. We must not let ourselves be fooled into thinking that because we 
teach about a thing, the attitudes we believe sound and objective necessarily 
result. Perhaps too often we have failed even clearly to identify those de- 
sired concepts and outcomes in our own minds. To illustrate, the writer 
wishes to recapitulate from the chart a sample statement of these concepts 
in just two of the areas of economic education, ‘Economic Stability” and 
“Government and Economic Life.” 

“Economic Stability 

1. Stability implies a rising standard of living, free of extremes in 

business cycles. 

2. A high standard of living depends upon a high level of production. 

3. Inefficient use or unemployment of resources will lower production. 

4. A stable price level depends upon the balance between spending and 

available goods. 

Free enterprise provides high incentives and high production, but 
brings with it the danger of instability. 

There is interrelation among employment, income, production and 
spending. For example: ‘One man’s expense is another man’s in- 


xo 


come. 


“Government and Economic Life 
1. The government must seek to create and to maintain an environ- 
ment in which individuals have the general freedom and the specific 


8 Available at the Southern California Council on* Economic Education, 808 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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opportunities to work, to spend, to save, and to invest, and the in- 
centive to pursue these opportunities to the fullest extent. 

The government must use its power to help maintain a high level 
of employment, business activity, and stable purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Many services are required of government, all of which must be 
paid for. 

Each individual must bear an equitable share of this cost of govern- 
ment in proportion to his ability to pay. 

Every member of society who spends a dollar of income pays taxes. 
The government has the right to incur public debt, but this right 
should be used wisely.””* 


Economic education, to be effective, must develop with pupils some of 
these basic economic principles. Of course, it goes without saying that 
teachers must provide learning experiences which have meaning for pupils. 
The learning of concepts and understandings must grow out of natural 
situations and must be taught in relation to other phases of the curriculum. 
As is emphasized in the report of the 1954 workshop, the strengthening of 
economic education in the existing framework of education must call for 
an evaluation of the present program and for the placing of basic economic 
concepts and understandings in their proper setting throughout the curricu- 
lum. This means that some will appear as threads throughout the entire 
learning experience of the pupil, while others will be emphasized more in 
certain courses and at certain levels. 

Social studies must continue to accept the chief responsibility for the 
inclusion of each of the main areas of economic education in the various 
grade levels, if the judgment of the workshop participants is accepted. 
Although space will not permit detailed analysis here regarding which prob- 
lem is allocated to which grade level, suffice it to say that from the seventh 
grade through the twelfth, in only two instances is any other part of the 
general education pattern noted as the best vehicle for the unit of econom- 
ics. Perhaps each school district must work out for itself the best sequence 
and allocation of time for adequate treatment of this body of material. 

One final recommendation of the workshop might be briefly mentioned 
here because of its special significance for social studies teachers. That is 
the thought that the best approach to a live presentation of economic edu- 
cation lies in the use of problem-solving. To quote directly from the report 
of the workshop, “Many of the pressing and persistent problems facing 
the American people are economic in nature; many of these are contro- 
versial. Young people in school find these problems both challenging and 
real. When economic problems are studied under the wise leadership of 
a competent teacher, students gain not only an understanding of economic 
concepts and principles but they also gain skill in defining and attacking 


4 Chart of the Southern California Council on Economic Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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problems, analyzing issues, searching for facts, weighing evidence, and 
reaching conclusions.”’ 

Are there other approaches to the problem of doing a better job in eco- 
nomic education than by working in the summer workshop program with 
teachers who attend? Many educators believe it necessary that more than 
this one attack on the problem be made, that pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation for teachers are two of the other vital steps which must be taken 
immediately. Both nationally by the Joint Council and locally in our own 
State, projects of this nature are being furthered. Since its inception in 
1951 the Southern California Council on Economic Education has assumed 
leadership in co-ordinating the effort of school and community groups in- 
terested in improving economic education. In addition to the summer 
workshops, the Council has assisted local districts in organizing institutes 
and short-term workshops for faculty and community groups. One such 
pilot project recently sponsored jointly with the Colton Union High School 
District was a two-day faculty-community economic workshop. During 
morning and afternoon sessions teachers heard lectures and discussed prob- 
lems of economic education with professors of economics and representa- 
tives from industry and labor. The evening session included a dinner meet- 
ing at which local leaders of the business community were invited as guests. 
This was followed by a meeting in the new high school auditorium, at- 
tended by the general public and students from all the senior problems 
classes. Attending some of the sessions were all of the board members 
from the high school district, as well as representatives from the adminis- 
tration and faculties of the junior college and local elementary schools. 
Both in terms of increased all-faculty insight in a significant phase of 
citizenship education and in terms of community co-operation in a problem 
which all must help to solve, this project was a satisfying one. 

The Council has recently sponsored the formation of a Los Angeles 
county-wide curriculum committee which will use the best available leader- 
ship from thirty-one high school districts to move forward in economic 
education. Represented are the smaller districts of the county as well as 
all of the large metropolitan districts. A second current project concerns 
co-operation with teacher-training institutions in studying economic under- 
standings in the pre-service training of teachers. 

When the first conference on economic education was held at Pomona 
College in 1951, educators from several of the western states were invited. 
Since then, the Southern California Council has limited its activities to 
more intensive work in the immediate area; and other western states and 
areas within our State have been stimulated to sponsor programs for their 
own regions. 

As we evaluate these various approaches to improved economic under- 
standing, we must remind ourselves that each one of us has a job to do in 
meeting this curriculum problem—that though many steps have been taken, 
they are introductory to what yet must be done in every social studies 
classroom before economic literacy and effectiveness are established as an 
achievement of general education. 





Citizenship Education: A Project in Progress 
By FRANCES H. ADAMS* 


Nearly three years have passed since the Citizenship Education Project, 
sponsored by Teachers College, Columbia University, held its first Cali- 
fornia Workshop at Modesto in September 1952. Since that time through 
other regional workshops, through the leadership of State and county con- 
sultants, and through the enthusiasm of key teachers in their own schools, 
the Project has reached the stage where successful practices from numerous 
classrooms can now be reported. 

Lillian Anderson’s stimulating practice titled ‘Citizenship Education 
with an English Accent” will appear in a later issue of this Journal, so that 
it need not be mentioned here. However, it should be noted as a particu- 
larly interesting practice which made a real contribution to community 
growth as well as to the development of students who participated. 

From Chico High School comes the following description of a group 
experiment in community and world relations as developed by Robert D. 
Maddux, teacher of social studies. Designed for the gifted, in order to 
provide potential leaders with a course of study and action that would chal- 
lenge their intellect and utilize their creative abilities, the project aimed 
toward a better understanding of their own culture and that of students in 
foreign countries. 

The students participating had an 1.Q. of 100 or better, a “B” average 
in the previous year’s social studies classes, a desire to correspond with 
foreign students, and an interest in history and government. Before school 
closed last June, this group met with Mr. Maddux to discuss the purpose 
of the new class and to join in planning its procedure for the following 
school year. Those who felt they were not interested were given the op- 
portunity to withdraw. Before the spring semester was over, each student 
had the name and address of a correspondent in the country of his or her 
choice and could thus use the summer months to establish contact. This 
group also became an extension of the Junior Statesmen Organization. 

When school resumed last fall, further planning and progress reports 
were necessary. Four days of each week were used for lecture, discussion, 
and written assignments in United States history; one day was a labora- 
tory period to compile an audio-visual panorama of the community—its 
resources, its culture, its government, its problems, and its potentialities— 
and to discuss any difficulties encountered while completing the assignment. 
A Photography Committee took pictures to be put on a slide film, and a 
Recording Committee integrated the summaries presented by the student- 
researchers into an accompanying narration, the finished product to be en- 
titled, “Chico, USA”—to be shipped to communities in the countries where 
the class has correspondents. 


* Secondary Co-ordinator, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles. 
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The project is now in its final phase. The film and its narrative are 
nearly completed and will soon be previewed by various interested com- 
muity organizations. Correspondence has begun to plot the routing of the 
film abroad through necessary diplomatic channels. In order to pay for the 
cost of its film and other laboratory materials, the class recently made 500 
booklets containing favorite recipes received from their foreign pen-pals. 
Entitled ‘Adventures in Foreign Food,” the booklet was sold in community 
stores for fifty cents, and 10 percent of the proceeds was donated to the 
March of Dimes. 

After one semester of the course had been completed, the chairmen of 
the project committees were asked to present in writing their evaluation of 
the work in terms of the entire class. Their own summary of its benefits 
reveals the merit of the plan: 


1. A better appreciation of our community and its culture. 

2. A better understanding of the problems and attitudes of youth our 
own age in other countries. 
An increased knowledge of the geography, politics, and culture of 
the countries of Europe and the Near East. 
A fostering of friendship abroad for America through our corres- 
pondence. 
A stimulus to our interest in government on a national, state, and 
local basis. 
Experience in committee organization toward a common goal. 
Knowledge of methods for overcoming group disorganization. 
Respect for opinions of others and techniques for discussing dif- 
ferences in a democratic way. 
Closer student-teacher planning, with the teacher playing the role 
of a counselor. 
A faster tempo in learning United States history, providing stu- 
dents with experiences similar to those they would be exposed to in 
college. 

11. An opportunity to gain experiences in doing some original research. 


Santa Monica High School has carried on several interesting Citizen- 
ship Education projects. Among these was a study of a measure on the 
city ballot which proposed to permit off-shore drilling for oil in Santa 
Monica Bay. This Laboratory Practice was carried on in the senior civics 
class of Ivan Swisher at a time when sentiment was sharply divided on the 
subject in the local community, and the issue was as controversial a one as 
might be found by students seeking a live problem. 

The students gathered the opinions of the city officials and other com- 
munity leaders on the proposal which was to be voted upon by Santa Mon- 
ica citizens. Careful research was completed by the class. Materials were 
obtained from the large oil companies, and interviews with company offi- 
cials were scheduled. Visits were arranged to other communities which 
already have off-shore drilling. 
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Legal aspects of the problem were also considered, and the revenues 
which the community might receive were analyzed. The effects which off- 
shore drilling might have on property values and on the kind of people who 
live in Santa Monica were studied by special committees. 

Through this laboratory practice, the student participants had many 
contacts with their community (not only during the study but afterward 
as well) inasmuch as they made many presentations of their findings before 
community groups. So enthusiastic was Santa Monica’s Board of Educa- 
tion about the project that it authorized expenses for the teacher and three 
of the students to appear at a section meeting of the Fall Conference of the 
California School Supervisors Association at San Jose to report the success 
of the project. 

Lynwood High School has recently completed nine practices, which in- 
clude a get-out-the-vote campaign, a clean-up campaign, organization of a 
youth employment service, a community parking survey, sponsorship of a 
swimming pool bond vote, community art projects, a study of vandalism, 
organization of a student court, and student councils in elementary schools. 

As a result of some of these efforts, Lynwood High School has been 
the proud recipient of a Principal School Award from Freedom Founda- 
tion for three consecutive years. Accordingly, a faculty member and a stu- 
dent were awarded a free trip to Valley Forge and national shrines in the 
East; and the Lynwood High School received an excellent Freedom 
Foundation Library on each occasion. 

The get-out-the-vote campaign also received national recognition from 
the National Heritage Foundation. 

The campaign not only taught the students the basic facts concerning 
the issues at stake, but gave them a real incentive to stimulate people of 
Lynwood to exercise their right to vote. Students went from door to door 
discussing the election with local citizens and urging their vote. Citizens 
signed pledges to vote and pasted stickers in their windows indicating that 
they agreed to cast a ballot. Handbills were distributed by the elementary 
and junior high school students. 

High school students met with members of the Ministerial Association 
and set up a plan for ministers to discuss from the pulpit the importance of 
voting. Students also gave short talks at all service clubs and other organi- 
zations in the community. A loud-speaker was made by the students at the 
high school electric shop, enabling the message to be carried on the streets 
of Lynwood by the students prior to the election. Students provided free 
baby sitting and transportation on the day of the election. 

Asa result of this co-operative study and action, the voting average for 
the community of Lynwood was raised from a previous high of 30 percent 
to 90 percent, making it one of the highest voting averages in the county. 

In 1954, students at El Rancho High School in the Whittier Union 
High School District focused upon a local safety problem. An accident at 
a busy intersection just four blocks from the school resulted in the instant 
death of a young mother and six small children. A senior Civics class 
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taught by Harry A. Tammen decided to send student representatives to 
community meetings considering the need for proper signaling devices at 
the intersection. Committee members who were enrolled in Business Edu- 
cation wrote to their State Assembly and Senate representatives concern- 
ing the matter. Those closest to the newspaper staff handled publicity. 
The response to such activities on the part of both local and metropolitan 
newspapers and the co-operation of State and county officials afforded a 
very constructive experience for students soon to become your adults in 
the community. Today the busy crossing has its traffic signal and the stu- 
dents have an increased awareness of the connection between local initiative 
and government action. 

Currently students at El Rancho High School have undertaken a lab- 
oratory practice by means of which students are surveying the recreation 
facilities for youth in the Pico-Rivera neighborhoods, which the school 
serves. Information has been collected about this community which is com- 
posed chiefly of new subdivisions among which a few old-time citrus ranch- 
ers still survive. Since the survey has revealed that there is not even a 
movie theater in the area and that one skating rink represents the total 
available recreation facilities, the school decided to maintain an open cam- 
pus on Thursday evenings. Thus school facilities may serve a region so 
new in its population growth that commercial agencies for recreation have 
not yet been developed. 

Freshmen at James Lick High School, San Jose, in the social studies 
course called Citizenship, taught by Mrs. Lois Hardy, also carried on a 
laboratory practice which studied and evaluated community recreation fa- 
cilities. Information was collected about places of recreation to which one 
could travel in a car conveniently within an hour. Data on both commer- 
cially operated and government-supported facilities were included. Teen- 
age clubs were listed and described. Each place listed was visited or reached 
by telephone, which greatly increased student contacts in the community. 

The final phase of the laboratory practice involved writing, printing 
and selling a booklet, “What's Doin’ in San Jose.” The 400 copies pro- 
duced were sold to the student body at 10 cents per copy. As a summer 
guide to teen-age recreation, the booklet was a sell-out success. Profits from 
the sale of the booklets were used to buy agricultural tools, via CARE, for 
a farmer in India about whom the class had been studying. 

Thus the practice had many values: increased community awareness of 
the recreation needs of teen-agers ; student experiences in finding informa- 
tion in the community, in working with public officials and business men, 
and in co-operating to solve a problem ; experiences in producing, publish- 
ing and selling a booklet ; experiences in helping others to meet their needs ; 
increased knowledge of community facilities and needs. 

These illustrations of Citizenship Education in progress in six widely 
separated high schools of the State serve to show that the program is well 
on its way in California. Additional workshops are being planned. Schools 
which have not yet been a part of the Project are indicating their interest 
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in knowing more about it. Teachers who are already launched on their 
individual projects are sharing practices. Through the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, students are becoming increasingly aware of their communi- 
ties, and communities are becoming part of their schools in a way that 
was rather uncommon before this way of working was established. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the follow- 
ing books and pamphlets : 


College and University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children. 
Washington, D.C., 1954. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office. viii + 91 pp. 35 cents. 

Fretwell, Jr., Elbert K. Founding Public Junior Colleges. New York 27: Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1954. ix + 148 pp. $3.75. 

Hymes, James L. A Child Development Point of View. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. ix + 145 pp. 

Hymes, James L. Behavior and Misbehavior. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. viii + 
140 pp. 

Mental Health in Modern Education. The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Prepared by the Yearbook Committee; Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry, 1955. Chicago. xi + 397 + lxxiv pp. 

Modern Philosophies and Education. The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. Prepared by the Yearbook Committee. Edited by 
Nelson B, Henry, 1955. Chicago. x + 374 +- vi pp. 

Partners for Health. New York 1: National Health Council, 1955. 40 pp. 

Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humanities. Washington, D.C. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor in co-operation with U.S. Department of Defense. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 140 pp. 70 cents. 

Textbook Seleciion. San Francisco: California Teachers Association. 21 pp. 





MILLS COLLEGE 
Summer Session—1955 
JUNE 27—AUCUST 5 


Child Development Workshop Creative Art Workshop 
Creative Literature Education Work 
La Maison Francaise Psychology Workshop 
Secretarial Studies MUSIC Dance 
For Men and Women 
Graduate and Undergraduate Work 


For information write or call Office of the Summer Session, (E) 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 














Special Features 
of 
1955 Summer Sessions in California’s Institutions of 


Higher Education 


In response to an invitation to report special features of interest to 
secondary educators, the following institutions of higher education have 
responded as we go to press. Further information may be obtained by 
writing directly to the institutions. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland Date 


ney DOG £0. bacoc bcc baasccsrsccacee ves. 6-20—7-15 
ET II bcc cnedccterevsdoasdbbnddorce 6-20—7-15 
Supervision for Teachers of Art 6-20—7-15 
Audio-Visual Education 6-20—7-15 


California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 
California Agriculture Teachers Association Conference 6—20—6-24 
Annual Skills Week for Agriculture Teachers .......... 6-24—6-29 
Physical Education Workshop for Men 
Physical Education Workshop for Women 


Chico State College 
Clinic in Reading Problems 
Workshop in Music Education 
Seminar in Home Economics 
Workshop for Deans of Women 
Workshop on Vision Screening of School Children 
Basic Counseling Workshop 6-20—7-15 
Advanced Counseling Workshop 6-20—7-29 
Music Workshop 6-20—7-15 
Workshops in Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 6-20—7-29 
ene Pe es erry eee ee 6-20—7-29 
Educational Conference and Exhibit 


College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
Reading Clinic 
Workshop in Music 
Methods of Historical Research 


Dominican College of San Rafael 
Elementary Art Education 
Workshop in Elementary Education 
Music Clinic 


Fresno State College 
Alcohol and Narcotics Education Workshop 
Workshop: Speech Therapy, Voice Science 
Workshop on Supervision of Student Teaching 
Workshop in Distributive Education 
Workshop on the Education of Gifted Children 





SPECIAL FEATURES IN SUMMER SESSIONS 


Fresno State College (Continued) Date 
Workshop on the Education of Mentally Retarded Children 6-13—7-22 
School Administrators’ Workshop 8-23, 24, 25 


Humboldt State College, Areata 
Workshop in Conservation Education 
Workshop in Secondary Methods and Curriculum 8-1 —8-26 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 
Art Workshop 
Summer Session for School Librarians 
Seti Teer Tie TORE bo os be viasendsceeeecrons 
Speech Correction Clinic 


Los Angeles State College 
Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference 6-20—7-8 
Workshop in Law Enforcement in Public Schools ....... 6-20—7-8 
Workshop in the Public Schools and Child Welfare 
Workshop in Teaching Retarded Children in Secondary 
Schools 
Workshop in the Education and Treatment of Crippled 
Children 
Workshop on the Problems of the Hard of Hearing Child 6-20—7-1 
7-5 —7-29 
Workshop on Speech Problems in the Classroom 6-20—7-29 
Workshop in Recreation Leadership Techniques 6-6 —6-10 
Workshop in Adult Education 6-20—6-30 
School Arts and Construction Workshop 6-20—7-8 
7-11—7-29 
Health Education Workshop 
Art Experiences for Exceptional Children 


Long Beach State College 
Speech Therapy Workshop 
Summer Theater Workshop 
Remedial Reading Clinic 
Elementary School Science Workshop 


Workshop in Education of Mentally Retarded Children .. 6-20-—7-29 
Workshop in Family Life Education 6-20-—7-29 
Secondary School Administrators Curriculum Workshop... 6-28—7-1 
Elementary School Administrators Workshop 

Art Conference and Film Festival 

Aviation Education Workshop 


Mills College, Oakland 
Teaching Writing to the Gifted Child 
Dance in Education 
Workshop in the Teaching of French 
Workshop in School Music 
Laboratory in Reading Problems .............00.000005 
Problems in Cosmanmucations. «oo cccccpdcccccveccecves 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Guidance and Counseling in Secondary Schools ......... 6-20—7-8 
Clinic in Coaching Track and Field 6-20—7-8 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Education 6-29—7-29 
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Pasadena College, Pasadena (Pasadena Playhouse ) 
School-Community Relationships and Group Leadership. . 
Play Production 
Directors’ Seminar 
Advanced Acting and Performance 
Speech for the Actor 
Movement for the Actor 
Fencing 


Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 


Marching Band Clinic 

Sixth Annual Physical Education and Rehabilitation 
Institute 

Narcotics Education 


Sacramento State College 


Conference: Educational Enactments of 1955 Legislature 
Conference on Problems of Secondary Education 

The School Cafeteria: Organization and Management .. . 
Workshop in Foreign Language Teaching 

Business Internship for Teachers 

Business Education Workshop 


San Diego State College 

Conference on Teaching of Mathematics ............... 

Guidance Conference 

Audio Visual Conference 

Workshop on Community Influences on Learning and 
Curriculum Planning 

Workshop in School Administration 

Directed Internship-Counseling 

Workshop in Choral Art 

Workshop in Theory and Composition 

Annual Workshop in Health Education 

Institute on World Affairs 


San Francisco College for Women 


Workshop: Language Usage 
Diplomatic History of Europe 


San Jose State College 


8 RRRERES UERL To PS Eee e er ccek Care RO 
Conducted Field Study: “Know Your West” 

Science and Mathematics Teachers Conference 

Home Economics Workshop 

Curriculum Materials Workshop 

Curriculum Materials Administration Workshop 

School Publications Workshop 


Stanford University 
- Workshop in Intergroup Education 
School Planning Institute 
Guidance Workshop I 
Guidance Workshop II 
Driver Education Workshop 


Date 
6-20—7-29 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 
6-20—7-31 


8-25—8-27 


7-25, 26, 27 
6-20—7-29 


July 11 
7-25—7-29 
8-29—9-2 





SPECIAL FEATURES IN SUMMER SESSIONS 


Stanford University (Continued) 


Pacific Coast English Conference 

Co-Curriculum Activities in the Secondary School 

The Classroom Teacher as Counselor in the Secondary 
School 

Guidance for the Secondary Administrator 

Problems and Trends in the Modern Junior High School. . 

The Articulation of Elementary and Secondary Education 

Secondary School Hygiene Programs 

Administration of Vocational Education and Special 
Services in the Secondary School 

Education of the Gifted in Secondary School 

Core Curriculum in the Secondary School 

Remedial Reading in the Secondary School Curriculum. . . 


University of California, Goleta 


The Arts Program 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Workshop in School Counseling 

Junior College Problems 

Family Financial Security Workshop 

Crafts Workshop 

Workshop in School Publications ................000%05. 
Summer Radio Workshop 

Summer Theater Workshop 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Symposium in Public School Speech 

Conferences for School Administrators ................ 
Conference on Guidance 

Demonstration School 

Institute of Business Economics .............0.0000000s 
Workshop in Educational Radio-Television 

Workshop in Educational Film Production 

Class Piano Workshop 

Family Life Education 
Theatre Workshop for High School Students ........... 
Seminar in Moral and Spiritual Values in Education .... 
Workshop in Teaching Sciences .........606000eeeeeees 
Driver Education Workshop 


University of San Francisco 

Workshop on Reading and Related Areas for the Normal 
and Slow Learning Pupil 

Workshop in Play Production 

Library Workshop on Book Selection for Curriculum Needs 


Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena 


Workshop on Organization and Administration of Student 
Personnel Services 


Whittier College, Whittier 


Institute of International Relations .................... 
Workshop in Legal Aspects in Education 

Workshop in Curriculum Construction and Evaluation .. . 
Administration and Organization of Secondary Schools . . 


Date 
7-11—7-15 
6-27—7-22 


6-27—7-22 
6-27—7-22 
6-27—7-22 
6-27—7-22 
7-25—8-23 


7-52—8-23 
7-25—8-23 
7-25—8-23 
7-25—8-23 


6-27—8-5 


6-20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6~20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6-20-—7-30 
6-20-—7-—30 
6-20—7-30 


6-20—7-30 
7-8, 15, 22 
July 19 
6-20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6~20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6~20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6~-20—7-30 
6-20—7-30 
6-20-—7-30 
6-20—7-30 


6-27—7-8 
6-22—8-3 
7-11—7-22 


7-5 —7-30 


6-27—7-5 

7-18—7-29 
7-5 —7-15 
8-1 —8~-12 








